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INTRODUCTION 


T his collection of essays is the first, we hope, of many to follow 
down the years. There may be others greater in the number 
of pages they will contain and in the literary art and intellectual 
penetration they will manifest; none but this can claim to be the 
first, and none or few will recall the pleasure this one does to the 
people who brought it into existence. We in Saskatoon have been 
attempting to found something and we have been enjoying our¬ 
selves in doing it. Every other Saturday evening during the past 
year and a half, we have been meeting at ithe college. Some with 
the urge to write have written, and we have discussed their work; 
you will find much of it in this first edition of the Chelsea 
Annual. But we have discussed much else besides, everything 
from bombs and bombast to the more important things of life 
like the education of our children and saying our prayers. We 
have enjoyed ourselves just as we used to do when we were 
students enjoying each other in the exchange of charm and chat¬ 
ter in the club over coffee when the day’s work was done. 

Most of the articles appearing here are the work of members 
of our Saskatoon group; a few have come from afar; and these 
few tell us that there is no reason why our alumni in other cities 
cannot enjoy the same kind of evenings we have enjoyed. We 
think that the best reason for success has been our insistence upon 
making our evenings sociable and different from other sociable 
evenings. We have set out deliberately trying to be intellectual 
with a goodly theme for discussion to give direction to our 
thoughts and to remind us that we have been to university where 
we sipped at least at the fount of wisdom, even if some of us can 
hardly claim to have drunk deep of it. Some of us, most of us 
in fact, have had no dreams of writing out our thoughts; but we 
have been able to encourage those who have had such good 
dreams; and we feel that perhaps we have helped them achieve 
something better by subjecting their work to the kindly harshness 
which the world at large never gives and which we learned to 
give in years gone by when we drank good, bad, and indifferent 
coffee in the clubroom. 
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We and the authors themselves know that some of the essays 
I in this first number of Chelsea Annual contain literary 
% blemishes; we are delighted that some of them are scholarly and 
good. Give them your kindly harsh criticism and look forward 
J to the time when some of those who have written will be great. 
1 If you feel the urge to write, just remember that this book is 
1 your invitation to write. Write what you feel the urge to write; 
send it to us; and we will give it our kindly harsh criticism with 
a mind to have it brushed up for publication, not brushed aside 
as rejected by the publisher. We won’t pay you anything for it 
1 exept by encouraging you to send something else and better. Maybe 
when you have reached your best, publishers better able to pay 
/. than we will want to buy what you have to offer. Then we will 
J rejoice in having helped one of our very own to the greatness to 
9 which he was called when Newman Club opened its arms to re- 
| ceive him long ago. That is one of the ends we have had in mind 
9 for the Chelsea Annual, to encourage our own to write. 

I But it is only one of them. We hope through it to encourage our 
v alumni in other cities to follow the example of those in Saskatoon, 
9 in the renewal of old contacts and old friendships, in the forma- 
1 tion of little social groups in as many places as possible, social 
groups bent on keeping in touch with the things that really matter, 
| things of the mind and the heart. Thus will they keep pure the 
9 well-springs whence they drew their inspiration in other, happier 
'9 days before the pressures of existence came to draw them into the 
business of making a living. The Chelsea Annual comes 
: i to remind you that you have a higher purpose than making a 
3 living. If you belong to circle of friends who can think and talk 
; and write about things of the mind, you will find that to be with 
I them for an evening will be to escape from the slavery which 
earning a living imposes. You yourself will begin to think and 
1 talk about the eternal things. And who knows? Perhaps you will 
be one who will write about them, in their application to new 
I problems. You were trained to lead in a world where men lose 
themselves while earning a living. The Chelsea Annual 
| would like gently to remind you of the fact. 

fjalefdi Jl. 6'JbanneU, G.S.fe. 
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Father Henry Carr , C.S.B. 


THE CHURCH 
and the UNIVERSITY 


I would like to study the part universities play in preserving, 
elevating and transmitting to the next generation the in- 
telleetual climate ol the Church, thereby advancing the work 
of Christ. 

•f Our civilization is a Christian one; it would not have been 
; what it is without Christianity. But civilization, in itself, is 
# not religious. In itself, it is secular. Theoretically, it is the pro- 
« gress and advancement which men can make by the natural 
a power of reason alone, without revelation or special help from 
I God, in bettering the conditions and enjoyments of life. The 
Jf Church has Christianized and continues to Christianize our 
»civilization; Christianity could have been born and developed 
jg in another civilization. I leave it to your speculation what the 
«world would have been like if Christ had become man in 
I India, Japan or among the Eskimos. 

1 The Church assumed Greek-Roman civilization, permeated 
J it, vivified it, like a soul animates a body. One could, in a 
* way, say that the two became one. The secular part of our 
S civilization comes from Greece and Rome — strictly speaking, 
| from Greece. 
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It is a trite saying that each generation is the heir of the 
ages that preceded it. It is very hard for people to realize that, 
but it is nonetheless true. What would you or I be like if 
we had been born when we were born, only as natives in one 
of the South Islands? Reflections such as these help us to 
understand how deep is our debt to those who have lived be¬ 
fore us. 

Perhaps the greatest duty laid upon each generation is to 
preserve intact the great heritage it has received, to develop 
and expand it and to transmit it to the generation that follows. 

The school is the instrument or the channel through which 
our civilization is passed on from generation to generation. 
Every modem school, even the most primitive one in the 
most remote district in the world, derives by lineal descent 
from the schools of Greece. Of course, the crown and head, 
the fountain and source of the school is the university. It is 
the university which receives the civilization, keeps it alive, 
feeds it, nourishes it, gives it growth, and hands it on. 

The first duty of every generation is to feed and nourish 
its universities. And, let me insist, this comes before all the 
benefits and advantages Which the students themselves and 
their contemporaries will derive from them. The many good 
things that come to university graduates, and to high school 
graduates too — the great benefits education confers on stu¬ 
dents and others are quite obvious. I am not talking of that; I 
am speaking of teachers and students as trustees of know¬ 
ledge for the human race. That is the highest function of the 
school, from grade one to graduate school. When teachers 
teach and students learn, it is knowledge that is cultivated. 
Schools teach knowledge. Knowledge is intellectual and the 
fruit of man’s reason. Education in the schools develops and 
brings to perfection that reason Which marks off man from 
the beasts of the field and makes him man. This development 
and perfection of his intellect is the greatest natural benfit 
that accrues to a man from education. And even that is not 
primarily for his own sake. It is a trust to him for the good 
of the human race. 

In all this there is one comforting fact. When teachers 
teach and students learn they are performing this high trus- 
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leeship for mankind, whether they intend it or think about 
it or not, and even whether they know about it or not. 

•1 Professional faculties in universities have an immediate 
practical objective. No one appreciates more than I do the 
great work they do in this. But they are doing something 
much higher. They are participating in the highest function 
of the schools by perpetuating, for future ages, the knowledge 
Which perfects natural man and the fruits of that knowledge. 

So far everything I have said is applicable to and valid for 
everyone, whether within or outside the Catholic Church. 
When we come to consider Catholic schools the whole situa¬ 
tion is transformed. The Church has to have deep knowledge, 
which means deep knowledge of God. History shows that 
When there is great knowledge of theology, the spiritual life 
of the Church flourishes; when knowledge of theology is at 
a low ebb, the spiritual life of the Church declines. The Church 
needs great theologians and there has never been a great 
theologian who was not at the same time a learned man in 
the secular sciences taught in the universities. God could 
illumine an uneducated man, so as to understand some of 
the more profound mysteries of Faith, and He has occasionally 
pone so. Such a case is a great miracle. Normally for a man 
to understand theology he must be educated, and to be a great 
theologian he must be a learned man in secular knowledge. 
This is so because theology is a blend of natural human rea¬ 
son with illumination by faith working on the matter of re¬ 
velation. So there is a natural human factor in theology, the 
thinking and reasoning of the individual theologian. Educa¬ 
tion teaches a man how to reason and trains him in reason. 
The university provides education on the highest level. The 
theologian must be equipped with an education at the uni¬ 
versity level. Theology creates and maintains a Catholic in¬ 
tellectual climate which is breathed by all Catholics and 
shared by them all. AH Catholics enjoy the product of the 
jjgreat theologians and they share in it and benefit by it in 
Jproportion to the degree to which they themselves are ed¬ 
ucated. To produce one great theologian generations of Cath- 
lolics must graduate from the university. They are the very 
Scream of a multitude. 
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From this it should be clear that there is no better way* 
by Which Catholic parents can help the Church than by * 
educating their children as far as they can, even up to and 1 
through the university. And there is no reason for educating 
their children that can compare with this: that they are help- 1 
ing the Church to carry on her work. They are doing it, not 1 
for what they will get out of it, not for what their children ; 
will get out of it; they are doing it for the spread ofi the 1 
Gospel, for Christ. 

Any individual man can say: “That may all be true, but 1 
what difference does it make Whether I send my son (or my | 
daughter) to the university?” The answer is: “What if every- j 
one said the same?” Comparatively speaking, the education 
of his son or daughter does not make a great deal of differ¬ 
ence. But the mighty Saskatchewan River is composed of I 
single drops of water. Each one is important. 

If that Catholic parent, if all Catholic parents understand 
what I have tried to explain, they will want to educate their 
children as far as they can, because the Church needs them : 
for the work of God. Some may do it from a sense of duty. 1 
That would mean that they would think it wrong not to do'l 
so. I would not want to leave that impression; I do not mean ; 
that. If Catholic parents understand, they will do it freely, 
gladly, because they will want to do it. 

I have tried to explain the high secular vocation of Cath¬ 
olics in the state and in the Church. By their learning and 
knowledge they contribute to the erection, maintainance and 
advancement of a Catholic intellectual atmosphere, which 
will produce deep knowledge in the Church and the great 
love of God which naturally and spontaneously flows from 
great knowledge of God. 


Grant Maxwell 


A TUDOR HOUSEHOLD: 
THOMAS MORE at HOME 


W hether we think of St. Thomas More as a humanist and 
author, or as a lawyer, judge and Lord Chancellor, or 
as a diplomat and counsellor in the service of Henry VIII, 
or as a Christian martyr, always it is the man himself whom 
we honour and revere. So much so, in fact, that we are prone 
to think of him as “a living personal friend.” There is a 
relevancy, a contemporaneousness about his life and person, 
a sense of intimacy which the reader experiences even though 
his time and that of Thomas More are separated by over four 
centuries. Nowhere is this empathy so well established as 
when we read of More as husband and father. Part of a de¬ 
lightful poem by Phyllis McGinley illustrates this sense of 
familiarity: 

Of all the saints who have won their charter — 
i Holy man, hero, hermit, martyr, 

| Mystic, missioner, sage, or wit — 

Saint Thomas More is my favorite. 

For he loved these bounties with might and main; 

God and his house and his little wife, Jane, 

And four fair children his heart throne on, 

Margaret, Elizabeth, Cecily and John. 

Some saints are alien, hard to love, 

Wild as an eagle, strange as a dove, 
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Too near to Heaven for the mind to scan. 1 

But Thomas More was a family man, 

A husiband, a courtier, a doer and a hoper r 

(Ajdmired of his son-in-law, Mr. Roper), t 

Who punned in Latin like a Cambridge don g 

With Margaret, Elisabeth, Cecily and John. 1 j 

f 

This is the sixteenth-century Englishman whom we ' 
come to regard as a “living personal friend.” And this is the f 
household which a modern historian describes as “that model ‘ 
to all ages of domestic felicity.” * 

Thomas More, one of six children, was born into what he £ 
later called a “not illustrious but honourable family,” which r 
on both sides was connected with the profession of law. His 
father, Sir John More, was a distinguished jurist; his mother 
died when he was still a boy and subsequently his father £ 
married three widows in turn. As a child and youth he at- £ 
tended a leading Latin school, St. Anthony’s, served as a> 
page in the Lambeth Palace household of the Archbishop of £ 
Canterbury, and under Cardinal Morton’s auspices went to 1 
Oxford where he lived frugally and became acquainted with < 
the humanist movement. Sir John brought his son back to « 
London when he was sixteen and set him to studying lav/. ‘ 
Dutifully diligent, the youth soon became skilled in the pro- j 1 
fession, at the same time following his greater love, Latin < 
and Greek letters, in the company of leading exponents of the 
old New Learning — Erasmus, Colet, Linacre, Lilly and 1 
Tunstal. And there was something else — something of sur- 1 
passing importance. Young Thomas More was a devout Chris- i 
tian and at this stage of his life he went to live at the Char- i 
terhouse priory in London. The time he spent with the Car- i 
thusians explains and accounts for much that we find later 1 
in the man himself and in his household. Why did More, a : 
gregarious youth with many other interests, enter voluntarily 1 
into this monastic life with the Carthusians? The immediate ' 
reason was that he did not know whether to remain a lay- ■ 
man or enter the religious state as a monk or priest; he ' 


1 Phyllis McGinley, The Love Letters of Phillis McGinley (New York: 
Viking, 1954), p. 59. 
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lived at the Charterhouse for some four years in order to 
decide by means of prayer, mortification and spiritual di¬ 
rection, while still remaining in touch with the law and con¬ 
tinuing his classical studies. At the Charterhouse he practised 
so far as he could the same austerities as the white-clad monks 
in neighboring cells. He observed the rules of silence and 
fasting, he attended the lengthy devotions, he slept on planks 
a with a log for a pillow, and here he adopted another morti- 
3 fication: the coarse horse hair shirt he wore next his body 
1 “to tame his flesh,” a discipline he continued until the day 
before Ihe died. Eventually, with reluctance but without hes¬ 
itation, Thomas More chose to remain a layman because he 
and his spiritual director decided he should live in the mar¬ 
ried state. 

It is important to understand why young More, notwith¬ 
standing his worldly promise, should have desired to enter 
a monastic order and why when he decided to remain a lay¬ 
man his approach to life did not change. Always, he saw the 
1 universe in a manner many moderns are inclined to charac¬ 
terize as medieval: the universe as God-centered, not man- 
centered. He saw man, God’s creature, poised between Heaven 
and Hell in a three-dimensional drama, bound to choose on 
“Middle Earth” his eternal habitation. So intensely did More 
hold these Christian fundamentals that from early manhood 
on he seemed to have been preoccupied with the Four Last 
Things — death, judgment, Hell and Heaven, or, as he pre¬ 
ferred to call them, death, doom, pain and joy. Not that the 
fear of Hell and the hope of Heaven were for him the primary 
motives; rather, they were secondary considerations .His lov¬ 
ing knowledge of God, his realization of the presence of God 
and his fervent desire to do his Creator’s will — these were 
the primary motives for Thomas More as for all saints. Hav¬ 
ing chosen to remain in the world he became a near perfect 
example of the Christian humanist: he worked in the world; 
he loved the world, but not for his own sake. He strove to 
humanize the world around him by directing all things to¬ 
wards God. He knew involvement in the temporal subjected 
the person to terrible temptations: a man in the world courted 
enslavement by ephemeral things and pleasures. So detach¬ 
ment was necessary. A man in the world might easily sue- 
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cumb to motives which were self-centred, not God-centreel 
So he practised acts of mortification, he concentrated on tiff 
Four Last Things in order that he migfhit better give his mir i 
and heart to God. ^ 

Soon after he left the Charterhouse but not before he w^ 
already immersed in worldly matters More began visitin' 1 * 
the Essex country home of John Colt(e). Master Colt(e) ha’ u 
a large family but More’s attention from the first was paf e 
three daughters. He considered the second daughter “tP 
fairest and best favoured.” Soon, however, he began wooiif 6 
the eldest, Jane, probably not yet seventeen, and for a reP 
son many modern lovers would regard as altogether too chip 
alrous. According to William Roper, later his son-in-law anT 
his first biographer, when More realized “it would be botf a 
great grief and some shame al9o to the eldest to see hc-' U 
younger sister in marriage preferred before her, he the! 1 ' 
of a certain pity, framed his fancy towards (Jane), and soot* 
after married her,” 2 quite likely in early January, 1505. h 

HI 

The young lawyer brought his timid girl-bride away fronu 
the quiet and spacious country into the noisy, dirty ant 
narrow streets of sixteenth century London to the Old BargiJ 
estate, Bucklersbury, in what was then, as now, the verG 
heart of “the city”. 3 * At the Barge, Thomas and Jane Mor^, 
founded a household which was to exist for nearly thirty 
years. Between 1505 and the early 1530’s More welcomed intt r , 
his home in “the city” and later in Chelsea as interesting ^ 
company of persons as are to be found in any household iij, 
history. Here at various times there were to be two wive; Q 
in turn, four children, many grandchildren, a step-child, ^ 
foster-child, wards, resident and visiting tutors and students^ 
artists and scholars, clerics and statesmen and King Henrj i( 
VIII himself. All of them circulated around Thomas More^. 
as the planets do about the sun. “More,” said a contemporary^, 
“is a man of angel’s wit and singular learning. I know not hiSy 


2 William Roper, The Life of Sir Thomas More (London: Dent, EveryL 
mans Library, 1938), p. 3. 

2 The Barge estate was very near the present site of the Lord MayorP 

Mansion House, which, with the Bank of England and the Royal Exchanged 

dominates the business centre of the two thousand-year-old “city”. |U 
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■eellow. For where is the man of that gentleness, lowliness, and 
tiff ability? ... A man for all seasons.” 4 
111 However mild-natured More was, it would be a sentimental 
ndulgence to suppose he and Jane enjoyed uninterrupted 
v ^liss in their first months together. Like most young couples 
j r hey seem to have experienced a somewhat trying period 
ia luring which they became accustomed to each other and their 
a jiew state. More began with patience to mould Jane intellec¬ 
tually and artistically and thereafter tutoring and learning 
• yere never to cease in the household. Initially, this was some- 
.gjiing of an ordeal for the very young woman, still homesick 
( jpr her family and country life. Besides, she and the man 
ln yhom she loved were not alone. Andrew Ammonio, later 
latin secretary to King Henry VIII, probably lived with them 
Muring the first year or two of their marriage, rather like 
Jhe man who came to dinner and stayed for months. Erasmus, 
do, was a frequent visitor and probably a house guest in 1505. 

. [he presence in her home of these celebrated European scho- 
' ars and other learned men must have rather terrified Jane, 
■onut she overcame her trepidations soon enough. 

1T1< And they had their children: Margaret, born before they 
r §!ad been married a year, and then in quick succession, Eli¬ 
zabeth, Cecily and John. The children from the start were 
or heir main charge, even as the young father’s law practice 
rt -nd his responsibilities in the service of the city of London 
n Vew and prospered. More did not allow these new tasks 
£ /utside the home to interfere with his domestic duties and 
- Diversions or with his rigorous religious life. As for the busy 
ves oung mother, after the initial trials and difficulties she re- 
ponded with some enthusiasm to her lessons in literature 
nts nd “every kind of music.” She learned to sing and play the 
n Uiol. It is probable, too, that she mastered enough Latin to 
or£ onverse in pleasantries with her friends; in any event she 
J UVon their esteem. In 1909 — the year Henry VIII came to the 
h%-one, an event welcomed by More and his circle — Erasmus 
_«as again in England. At the Barge he suffered an attack of 

.'ery- 

4 Quoted by R. W. Chambers, Thomas More (London: Jonathan Cape, 
y 0r ’p38 ed.), p. 177. Here and in many instances to follow secondary sources are 
in g e ted as being more accessible to the general reader than some of the primary 
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lumbago and stayed on to compose his “Praise of Folly 
This fastidious guest must have been particularly pernicker 
at the time, yet he found his young hostess delightful. Jai s ' 
he was to write, was “becoming a charming life’s companiol^ 
for her husband. Ammonio, back at the Barge two years late ^ 
wrote to Erasmus, who had returned to the Continent: “(3 
sweetest More and his gentle wife, who never rememba a 
you without wishing you well, with his children and who n 
household, are in excellent health.” 5 1^ 


That summer of 1511 Jane More died, not yet twenty-fb e 
leaving a husband thirty-three years old and four childre 
the eldest of whom was hardly six. When much later in 1 
life More composed his epitaph, he expressed simply the taf 
derness he still felt for this virtuous woman, who for so bri( 11 
a time had been mistress of his household. “Jane, the de;* 
little wife of Thomas More,” he called her, bespeaking bot a 
her gentleness and his own. a 


Great as his grief was he soon married again. The woma^ 
of his choice was Dame Alice Middleton, a merchant’s widen 


Dame Alice, seven years the elder, brought with her one i r 
the children by her first marriage, a daughter Alice. It wi g 
no love match, this second and childless union: More knei^ 
his four small children needed a good woman’s attention, s 
he married again. Dame Alice did what was expected of ha 
She was a thrifty and efficient housewife and by all account'v 
she was as kind to More’s children as to her own daughter 
Still, many of the saint’s biographers speak quiet harshly »f 
her. It is true she had characteristics which are not endearing 
she was short-tempered and sharp-tongued. Harpsfield, a| r 
early biographer, called her “aged, blunt and rude.” Her iF 
terests were few and worlldly, and She had little understands 
of many of the intangible values her husband cherished. De 
spite these faults — would it be more charitable to call theij 
limitations? — Dame Alice surely deserves greater respect thaij. 
is usually accorded her for she was dutiful and she was Go« „ 
fearing in her own way. Certainly Thomas More enjoyed he^ 
company. He accepted good-naturedly her scoldings and com g 
plaints and in his turn he teased her frequently and was no 


E. E. Reynolds St. Thomas More, (London: Burns Oates, 1953), p. 7( 
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above making wry comments at her expense, once remarking 
J that she was “neither a pearl nor a girl.” Yet, as Harpsfield 
jsaid, he “full entirely loved and most lovingly used” her. His 
Q j guests, however, were much less tolerant, particularly those 
t{ two habitual callers in the early years, Erasmus and Ammonio. 
^And Dame Alice on her part did not conceal her displeasure 
at their frequent presence. Who can blame her? Often she 
jinust have felt left out of things, just as Jane had. The witty 
conversations probably were quite beyond her comprehension 
for it is unlikely that she ever had the inclination to learn 
M even a smattering of colloquial Latin, 
re 

j Dame Alice proved a willing enough pupil in some respects. 
|. a According to Harpsfield, Thomas More “so framed and fash- 
r jj ioned her by his dexterity that he lived a sweet and pleasant 
Jlife with her. . . . She learned to play and sing at the lute 
, o) and virginals, and every day at his returning home he took 
a reckoning and account of the task he enjoined her touching 
the said exercise.” 6 A striking picture this: the learned hus- 
na band patiently and with kindness inducing his middle-aged 
01 wife to acquire new skills and new interests. It reflects as 
3 jmuch to her credit as to More’s and in its way it is quite 
w ‘ as beautiful as the companion picture presented by a younger 
10 More tutoring an unlettered Jane. 

he This acquisitions of learning and artistic skills, together 
m( with religious exercises and frequent and varied amusements 
teiwere the chief pursuits of Thomas More’s household from its 
j 0 founding to its end. All who came there — we know the names 
injof half a hundred — were expected and required, in Roper’s 
a memorable phrase, to “take virtue and learning for their 
ijmeat, and play for their sauce.” 

*5' This was the recipe for good living Which More prescribed 
especially for his four children and his stepdaughter, and 
plater on for the many other young people in his charge. His 
^home became a “Christian academy” — a school of knowledge 
””and a school of love within the intimate confines of the fam- 
iily circle. In this school he made no distinction between the 
0111 sexes, a relatively rare practice in those times. Once the fun- 
no 
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damentals were grasped, his children began Scriptural and 
other sacred studies and readings. The liberal disciplines in¬ 
cluded philosophy, logic, Greek, Latin, mathematics and as¬ 
tronomy. So far as he could, More gave and supervised the 
lessons personally, beginning with Margaret, the eldest and 
brightest child. 

But almost as soon as he began the children’s formal edu¬ 
cation the world outside made new demands upon his many 
talents.. He went to Flanders as a member of a commercial 
mission, one which kept him away from his dear ones for 
months and which involved considerable loss of income. These 
sacrifices he accepted with his usual good humour, typified 
in a letter he wrote to Erasmus: 

An ambassador’s position has never had any great 
charms for me. . . . When I am away I have two 
households to maintain, one in England and another 
abroad. I received a liberal allowance from the King 
for the persons I took with me, but no account is 
taken of those whom I leave at home; and although 
you know what a kind husband, what an indulgent E 
father, what a considerate master I am, yet I have - 

never been able to induce my family to go without c. 

food during my absence .... 7 C 

Engaged though he was with legal and civic matters, foreign ^ 
missions and family responsibilities, More somehow found ^ 
sufficient time to increase his writing. While on the embassy a 
to Flanders, for example, he conceived and began composing 
“U t o p i a.” The prolific writings of his always busy lifetime f; 
were made possible only through personal sacrifices. This, Y 
too, he accepted with good grace as we see from a letter he |tl 
sent a friend, Peter Gilles, in Antwerp. It is a letter which inPV 
tone and content sounds almost contemporary with our own a: 
harried age: a 

While I am constantly engaged in legal business, fl 
either pleading or hearing, or giving an award in ar¬ 
bitration, or deciding a matter as judge, while I am 
paying a friendly visit to one man or going on busi- 


I bid, p. 103. 
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d ness tb another, while I devote almost the whole day 

l ' to other men’s affairs, and what remains of it, to my 

>- family at home, I leave toi myself, that is to writing, 

e nothing at all. For when I have returned home, I 

d must converse with my wife, chat with my children, 

and talk to my servants. All this I count as business 
[J — for it has got to 'be done — and it is quite neces- 

y sary unless you want to be a stranger in your own 

[1 home — and one must take care to be as agreeable 

r as possible to those whom nature has provided, or 

e chance made, or yourself have chosen to be corn¬ 
el panions of your life, provided you do not spoil them 

by kindness or through indulgence make them your 
masters instead of your servants. In these occupa¬ 
tions that I have named, the day, the month, the 
year slip away. When then can we find time to write? 

Nor have I yet said anything about sleep, and that 
takes up almost half a man’s life. So I only get for 
myself the time I can filch from sleep and food. 8 
By 15.17 — the fateful year Martin Luther defied Pope Leo X 
| — Thomas More entered the service of King Henry. He be¬ 
came a trusted adviser and was appointed to the King’s 
| Council, a position he resisted first but accepted finally out 
lof his sense of duty. Henceforth, he had to remain much of 
^ the time in or near the King’s presence in and out of London 
^ and so he was away from the Barge for weeks at a time, 
g More retained a succession of tutors, who resided with his 
e family, to carry on his program of education. In these same 
S) years, roughly between 1515 and 1525, the second decade of 
e jthe household, More brought into his home other young people: 
^ Margaret Gigs, a beloved foster child; wards like Giles Heron 
i and Anne Cresacre, both of whom married into the family; 
and students placed under his charge like William Roper, 
future husband of daughter Margaret. Frequent visitors and 
occasional students included the Heywood brothers — John, 
a “mad, merry wit”, ahd Richard, Roper’s law partner, and 
William Rastell, More’s nephew, who many years later was 


8 Ibid, pp. 108-09. Also see Thomas More, Utopia,, introd. John War¬ 
rington (London: Dent, Everyman’s Library, 1955) p. 7. 
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to publish his uncle’s English works. When the master was 
away, all, the tutors included, were under the ever-watcih- 
ful eye of Dame Alice, who probably was still attending les 
sons of her own. But More never lost touch. Even when he 
was most involved in the King’s business, he wrote almost 
daily to Dame Alice and the tutors. These letters he composed 
in all manner of situations, even when driving through the 
mud and rain. They were letters of great benefit to the fam¬ 
ily, and those that were preserved are of great benefit to us; 
but for them we would know much less about the man him¬ 
self, his houshold, and his views on education. 

One of the most significant was an epistle he sent to Wil¬ 
liam Gonnell, the second resident tutor. Probably, no other 
letter written by More so admirably expressed his convic¬ 
tions concerning the proper education of the young: 

Though I prefer learning joined with virtue to all the 
treasures of kings, yet renown for learning, when it is 
not united with a good life, is nothing else than splen¬ 
did and notorious infamy; this would be specially the 
case in a woman. Since erudition in women is a new 
thing and a reproach to the sloth of men, many will 
gladly assail it, and impute to literature what is really 
the fault of nature, thinking from the vices of the 
learned to get their own ignorance esteemed as virtue. 

On the other hand, if a woman (and this I desire and 
hope with you as their teacher for all my daughters) 
to eminent virtue should add an outwork of even 
moderate skill in literature, I think she will have 
more real profit than if she had obtained the riches of C a 
Croesus and the beauty of Helen. I do not say this bi 
because of the glory that will be hers, though glory 
follows virtue as a shadow follows a body, but be¬ 
cause the reward of wisdom is too solid to be lost like 
riches or to decay like beauty. . . . 

... (I want you) to warn my children to avoid the 
precipices of pride, and haughtiness, and to walk in 

the pleasant meadows of modesty; not to be dazzled at _ 

the sight of gold; not to lament that they do not pos- s 
sess what they erroneously admire in others; not to (N 
think more of themselves for gaudy trappings, nor jjj 0 
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less for the want of them; neither to deform the beauty 
that nature has given them by neglect, or to try to 
heighten it by artifice; to put virtue in the first place, 
learning in the second; and in their studies to esteem 
most whatever may teach them piety towards God, 
charity to all, and Christian humility in themselves. 

I fancy that I hear you object that these precepts, 
though true, are beyond the capacity of my young 
children, since you will scarcely find a man, however 
old or advanced, who is not stirred sometimes with a 
desire for glory. But, dear Gonmell, the more I see 
the difficulty of getting rid of this pest of pride, the 
more do I see the necessity of getting to work at it 
from childhood. . . . 

That this plague of vainglory 'be banished from my 
Children, I do desire that you, dear Gonnell, and their 
mother and all their friends, would sing this song to 
them, and knock and repeat it in their heads, that 
vainglory is a despicable thing, and that there is 
nothing more sublime than the humble modesty so 
often praised by Christ. . . . 

If you will teach something of this sort . . . you will 
bind me and them still more to you. And thus you 
will bring about that my children, who are dear to 
me by nature, and still more dear by learning and 
virtue, will become most dear by that advance in 
knowledge and good conduct. 9 

Another of his letters Thomas More addressed to what he 
called “the whole school.” Here we find the father praising, 
but too much, and scolding, but not harshly: 

. . . your letters are capable of pleasing by their own 
merits, their wit and pure Latinity. There was not 
one of your letters that did not please me extremely; 
but, to confess ingenuously what I feel, the letter of 
my son John pleased me best, both because it was 


9 Theodore Maynard, Humanist as Hero: The Life of Sir Thomas More 
(New York: Macmillian, 1947), p. 129. Also see Reynolds, op. cit., pp. 
145-47, and Elizabeth Frances Rogers, The Correspondence of Sir Thomas 
More (Princeton: University Press, 1947), pp. 120-23. 
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longer than the others, and because he seems to have J 
given it more labour and study. ... v 

Now I expect from each of you a letter almost every ' t; 
day. I will not admit excuses — John makes none — j d 
such as want of time, sudden departure of the letter ri 
carrier, or want of something to write about. h 


How can a subject be wanting you when you write 
to me since I am glad to hear of your studies or of 
your games? and you will please me most When there 
is nothing to write about, you write about that no¬ 
thing at great length. This must be easy for you, espe¬ 
cially for the girls, who, to be sure, are born chatter¬ 
boxes, and who have a world to say about nothing. j jy] 
One thing, however, I admonish you, whether you g. 
write serious matters or the merest trifles, it is my 
wish that you write every thing diligently and 
thoughtfully. 10 

Some years later, in one of his many letters to Margaret, 
the member of the family closest to him, More spoke of how 
seriously he regarded his responsibilities as a parent. He 
wrote to his daughter, “I assure you that, rather than allow 
my children to be idle and slothful, I would make sacrifice 
of wealth, and bid adieu to other cares and business, to at- ^ 
tend to my children and my family. . . 11 ^ 

Margaret had reason about this time to neglect her studies sh 
somewhat for she was being courted. In 1521 she married; so 
William Roper, her fellow student and the young lawyer sw 
who had spent a year or two at the Barge. Roper and sh 
More at first were at odds over religious differences — Roper sci 
had 'become a follower of Luther. However, an open quarrel Sa 
was avoided (Roper was to say he had never seen More “in 
a fume”) and some time later the young man turned again 
to the Catholic faith. Margaret’s marriage did not interfere' 
with the program of studies: daughter and son-in-law con-| 
tinued to live with More and so did Elizabeth and Cecily 
when they married William Daunce and Giles Heron and 


10 Maynard, op. cit., p. 126. Also see Reynolds, p. 150, and Rogers,; 1 

op. cit., pp. 255-57. i 

11 Reynods, p. 148. 1 
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John when he married Anne Cresacre. There came a time 
when eleven grandchildren were living in the household, 
taking lessons like their parents in their grandfather’s resi¬ 
dence. More was a loving father to all, his children by mar¬ 
riage included. Soon after Margaret’s marriage, he wrote to 
her: 

. . . Salute for me my most gentle son, your husband. 

I am extremely glad that he is following the same 
course of study as yourself. I am ever wont to per¬ 
suade you to yield in everything to your husband; 
now, on the contrary, I give you full leave to get be¬ 
fore him in the knowledge of the celestial system. 12 
More’s tone is even more tender in a letter he sent to Mar¬ 
garet before the birth of her first child: 

In your letter you speak of your approaching con¬ 
finement. . . May God and our Blessed Lady grant you 
happily and safely a little one like to his mother in 
et, everything but sex. Yet let it by all means be a girl, 
if only she will make up for the inferiority of her 
sex by her zeal to imitate her mother’s virtue and 
>w learning. Such a girl I should prefer to three boys. 13 

Thomas More, we see, enjoyed many of the good things of 
" this world but fully as he lived he was always mindful of 
the quick passage of time. How typical of the man that he 
esshould write his treatise on “The Four Last Things” 
ed soon after he was knighted and when he was advancing most 
er swiftly in the King’s favour. It was typical, too, that he 
id! should often admonish his household to remain aware of its 
er scale of values, and to resist the subtle blandishments of 
ql Satan, “our ghostly enemy.” Once he reminded his children: 
it ... all we have, of God we have received; riches, 
it royalty, lordship, beauty, strength, learning, wit, body, 
re soul and all. And almost all these things He has but 

t-j lend us. For all these things must we depart from ... ex- 

ly cept our souls alone. And yet that must we give God 
id again also. 14 


Reynolds, p. 196. Rogers, pp. 254—55. 
Reynolds, p. 197. Rogers, pp. 301-02. 
Maynard, p. 127. Reynolds, p. 148. 
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Before this King’s knight was to give back to God his owi S 
soul he and the members of his household were to spend theijhj 
happiest and saddest years — the golden years — in Chelsea P 1 
His estate, perhaps thirty-five acres in all, bordered on thj'® 
Thames and the family moved there about 1525 to enjoy thi 
mansion-house, the New Building where More studied, wroti 
and worshipped, a fine garden and orchard, and barns am 
fields for farming. 16 

How great a privilege men deemed it to visit this meetinj 
place for artists, scholars, diplomats and churchmen from Eng 
land and the Continent. The comment of Grinaeus, a Germai 
humanist and a Lutheran who was a guest at what Professoi 
Chambers described as More’s “small patriardhial, monasti 
Utopia,” is indicative. Grinaeus said he was “almost over ^ 
whelmed” by Sir Thomas’s kindness and returned to German; j 1 
“overjoyed at the treasures I had discovered.” And with wha ^ 
equanimity did Thomas More govern this patriarchy by tb ' 
Thames. To his children he gave the most attention always 
More claimed he was careful never to spoil his charges bu n 
even when they were adults he could rarely resist their ap p 
peals. Consider a letter he wrote Margaret when she was \ o: 
young woman: b 

You ask, dear Margaret, for money, with too much ;P 
bashfulness and timidity, since you are asking from n 

a father who is eager to give ... I send only what , w 

you have asked, but would have added more, only j a 
that I am eager to give, so am I desirous to be asked w 

and coaxed ... so the sooner you ask for more, the 11 

more you will be sure of pleasing your father. . . 16 

From his servants he required and obtained strict obedience j 
yet he was ever solicitous of their welfare and advancement j, 
all were loyal to him and several became his close friends g 
Dame Alice must have been the least amenable to supervision ^ 


15 Very little of the large estate remains today as it was in More’s time 
Part of the grounds is occupied by the Convent of Adoration Reparatrice am fi 
another portion by Crosby Hall, property of the British Federation of Univers n 
ity Women. Crosby Hall was once owned by More in Bishopsgate but it i 
not certain that he ever lived there. Early this century the Hall was dismantled 
moved to Chelsea and re-erected on the former More estate. 

16 Reynolds, p. 194. Rogers, p. 134. 
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lW1 Still we know Sir Thomas by means of gentle banter had 
ie jjhis way with this redoubtable lady too. Erasmus gives us 
iea probably the best account in summary or how well-managed 
ftjthis household was and how well-balanced its pursuits: 

... there is none therein but reads or studies the 
otl liberal sciences; their special care is piety and virtue, 
ini there is no quarrelling or intemperate words heard, 
none seem idle, which household discipline that wor- 
inj thy gentleman does not govern by proud and lofty 
ig words, but with all kind and courteous benevolence; 
lai everybody performs his duty; yet there is always 

soj alacrity; neither is sober mirth anything wanting. 17 

fjj So the recipe for good living was the same in the mansion 
nj house at Chelsea as it had been at the Barge: virtue and 
‘ learning were the meat and play was the sauce which gave 
the meat its savour. 

y There was good fun at Chelsea and no one revelled in the 
^ many diversions as much as More himself. Games were 
fl played — not prissy parlor games but the boisterous kind 
t of horseplay befitting a rough and hearty age. But More for¬ 
bade certain pastimes: games of chance, idle chatter, and 
| possibly mischievous flirtations; it is said the single young 
| men and women at Chelsea were required to live in separate 
! wings of the great house. Conversations, the light-hearted 
j and witty kind, were one of the most popular diversions and 
| we may be sure Sir Thomas often initiated these pleasant 
' interludes of keen exchange. When they tired of their own 
| talk, the family looked to the domestic jester, Henry Paten- 
| son; his humour, it seems, was the earthy, heavy-handed variety. 
1 There was play-acting at Chelsea, there were periods of read- 
ing together or alone, and there was much music. Even the 
' s servants were required to learn singing or the playing of 
n i instruments. There was, as well, the large garden for strolls 
j and talks, the master’s fine collection of curios from many 
„ lands, and, finally, the menagerie of household pets — foxes, 
»i ferrets, weasels, birds and a succession of clever monkeys. 
" These were the ingredients which made up the sauce. 
i 


Quoted in the introduction to Utopia, op. cit., p. vi. 
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We have already seen from his letters how carefully Thoma 
More made provision for a Christian and liberal education i 
his home. And how willing and proficient the pupils wen 
Two of his daughters, probably Margaret and Elizabeth, ha 
the privilege of demonstrating their philosophical leamiit 
before King Henry and his court. Margaret became a classi 
cal scholar of some renown. Few things gave her fathe q 
greater pleasure than that of showing to his friends some o s ^ 
her Latin compositions. 

Above all else, Chelsea was a household of religious oij"^ 
servance. Worship followed a definite pattern and all were re be 
quired to take part in some way. Passages of Sacred Scrip w 
ture were read regularly at table with the family and visifbe 
ors discussing the readings later. When More was at home 
he said private prayers with his children each day and eadid 
night with all his household went to the chapel in the NeiH 
Building for Psalms and Collects. Thomas Stapleton, anothehi 
of the saint’s early biographers, wrote: ca 

On Sundays and feast days no one was allowed to be 
absent from the services of the church. On greater 
feasts, Christmas and Easter, he made all rise at night 
and assist at the whole of the Office. Every year on 
Good Friday he called together the whole of his fam¬ 
ily into the new Building and there he would have the 
whole of our Lord’s Passion read to them. ... 18 

To these practices the family added good works. Stapletoi 
said that More 

. . . used personally to go into the dark courts and 
visit the families of the poor, helping them not with 
small gifts but with two, three or four pieces of gold, 
as their need required . . . (and) he used to send 
some of his household who would dispense his gifts rp 
faithfully to the needy families, and especially to the L 
sick and aged .... The chief festivals of the year bi 
were his favorite times for sending such gifts. Very b( 
often he invited his poorer neighbors to his table, re¬ 
ceiving them graciously and familiarly. The rich were - 


18 Reynolds, p. 190. 
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na rarely invited, the nobility hardly ever. Moreover, in 
. t parish Chelsea, he hired a house in which he placed 
srj many who were infirm, poor, or old, providing for 
ia them at his own expense. . . . One poor widow, nam- 
inj ed Paula ... he took into his own family and sup- 
ssi ported her. 19 

Coupled with these devotions and good works, More con¬ 
stantly exhorted Ms wife and children to adopt a truly Chris- 
tian outlook. Roper related that Sir Thomas once said to them: 
ot“We may not look at our pleasure to go to Heaven in feather 
rebeds; it is not the way. For our Lord himself went thither 
•ip with great pain . . . and the servant may not look to be in 
sil better case than his Master.” 20 

ne More’s unquestioning acceptance of the workings of Prov- 
ididence is evident in a letter he wrote to Dame Alice in 1929. 
eiHe had learned that some barns and supplies on the estate 
lehad been destroyed by fire and that some damage had been 
paused to buildings nearby belonging to neighbors: 

... it were a great pity, but since it has liked God to 
send us such a chance, we must and are bound not 
only to be content but also to be glad of His visitation. 

Let us never grudge thereat 'but take it in good worth 
and heartly thank Him as well for adversity as for 
prosperity and peradventure we have more cause to 
thank Him for our loss than for our winning, for 
His wisdom better sees What is good for us than we 
01 do ourselves. Therefore I pray you be of good cheer 
and take all the household with you to church and 
there thank God. . . . 

I pray you make some good search what my poor 
neighbors have lost and bid them take no thought 
therefore. ... 21 

[This is the letter of a man who in all things had become a 
glad servant of the Lord. And again typically, in this service 
he demanded much more of himself than of any other mem¬ 
ber of his house. In the New Building some distance from the 


Ibid, pp. 192-93. 

Roper, op. cit., p. 18. 

Reynolds, pp. 186-87. Rogers, pp. 422-23. 
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mansion and where he had built a chapel, library and gallerj 
he spent many hours by himself in prayer and meditation, 
Fridays he often spent from morning until evening in secf u , 
sion. He heard Mass almost daily and before any manner afcb 
importance, Roper said, More “would be confessed . . . a%i; 
houseled”. However great his temporal station, he remainehe 
to the end a humble and active parishioner of Chelsea Oljtri 
Church. Stapleton told of a significant incident: th 

... He was accustomed to put on a surplice and co 
chant the responses with his priest in the parish co 
Church, even when he was Lord Chancellor. Once r 1 
the Duke of Norfolk came upon him when he was ne 
so employed and warned him that the King would jj” 
certainly be displeased at such a proceeding as too 
lowly . . . (More) replied, ‘It cannot be displeasing | 
to my Lord the King that I pay homage to my 
King’s Lord.’ 22 

More on occasion went on pilgrimages to shrines some mile 
from Chelsea, usually on foot. Next his flesh he kept the haj 
shirt which he had put on at the Charterhouse. Only Ma 
garet, who washed it, and Dame Alice, who disapproved, see 
to have known of its existence. Finally we are told he “s 0 mi r€ 
times used to punish his body with whips, the cords knotted co 

In 1529 King Henry elevated his counsellor to the chief poi w 
of service in the realm, that of Lord Chancellor; More si# n 
ceeded the fallen Cardinal Wolsey. Now Sir Thomas had ^ 
large retinue of servants and an ornate barge propelled dovc^ 
the Thames from Chelsea to Westminster by eight liveried 
oarsmen. His three sons-in-law and stepdaughter Alice’s hi/ e 
band, meanwhile, were rising in the world and sat as men? c 
bers in the parliament which Henry summoned late th;P c 
same year. Probably there was no more succesful and ii°* 
fluential commoner family in all of England. But the essei^ 
tial humility and charity of More’s life were unchanged. 
an instance, whenever he met his aged father, by now a Ju^ c 
tice of the King’s Bench, More still knelt and asked for hp 
blessing. 


Reynolds, p. 188. 
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^ ei l No one at Chelsea, More excepted, thought for a moment 
t 10! that the domestic felicity all so much enjoyed might be dis¬ 
rupted. Did not the master enjoy the love of the populace and 
;r the high regard of the King, who sometimes was himself a 
^visitor to the estate? The Chancellor, ever the realist and 
Clever really wanting to become “so involved in the busy 
Oltrifles of princes,” as he once termed it, knew well enough 
these happy times could soon end. Roper recorded a prophetic 
conversation he had with his father-in~Jaw. The King had 
come to Chelsea and for an hour had walked in the garden 
with his host. Roper saw Henry place his arm about More’s 
neck and when the monarch had departed, the young man ex¬ 
pressed his joy at the close friendship which prevailed. 
More replied: 

I find his Grace my very good lord indeed, and I be¬ 
lieve he does as singularly favour me as any subject 
within this realm: How be it, son Roper, I may tell 
jjjJ you, I have no cause to be proud . . . For if my head 

jjgj would win him a castle in France ... it should not 

fail to go. 23 

^ Not a castle in France, but Henry’s displeasure at More’s 
^refusal to take an oath in the King’s Great Matter was to 
^cost Thomas More his head. The culmination of the King’s 
p 0S wish to have his marriage to Queen Catherine set aside as 
gJihvalid so that he might marry Anne Boleyn was, as we know, 
l( j the severance of the allegiance of the Church in England to 
OT the Papacy. More’s part in this highly controversial and com¬ 
plicated Great Matter was a glorious one. He stood, as Pro¬ 
cessor Chambers said, “for the right of the individual con¬ 
science, as against the state”. 24 And quite as much he sup¬ 
ported the prerogatives of authority, in this case the claims 
jpf the Catholic Church to unity and the Pope to supremacy, 
ser Thomas More was well aware of human failings and abuses 
^within the Church. But he prayed for internal remedies, not 
j u for any breaking off between the Church in England and 
frRome. He watched with growing disquiet the various devel- 


Roper, pp. 14—15. 
Chambers, op. dt., p. 400. 
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opments which headed the Great Matter towards an end ve 
different from the conclusion for which he hoped. Yet as La 
Chancellor he refused to be drawn into the debate public^ 
as the servant of a King whose office he respected greatly f 
was scrupulously correct. At the same time, out of loyal 
to his religious 'beliefs, he refused privately to give the Kii 
the comfort of a supporting opinion. He maintained his pi 
lie silence until on May 15, 1532, most of the leading Engli 1\ 
clergy signed a submission surrendering certain of their prerio 
gatives to the temporal power. The next day, by way of pie 
test, Sir Thomas More gave up the great seal of his office ail 
retired into obscurity at Chelsea. He still prayed that, sorr, 
how, the Great Matter would be resolved without hurt 
“Christ’s Universial Catholic Church.” 

His quitting of the chancellorship left him a man of mode 
means. Neither his age nor his failing health permitted hi 
to resume his once lucrative law practice. He could count j 
some small income from the lands he had acquired, and unfa 
1534 he was to go on drawing a pension from the King. Bio 
he had no fat sums to fall back upon and he declined gracioior 
ly a large amount of money offered him by a number of t! 
clergy. After his debts were paid he had a yearly incor 
little more than enough to buy the necessities for his larj 
household. Immediately, he began placing most of his servan 
in good positions elsewhere; his fool, Henry Patenson, wej 
to the Lord Mayor, while his eight watermen and his barj 
went to the new chancellor. Next, Sir Thomas made a coi 
veyance of his properties to members of his family as ins# 
ance against the now uncertain future; whatever happent 1 ' 
to his own person he hoped his loved ones would be able to p 
on living together. He summoned his family and told the e 
with kindly humour exactly what faced them: if they wereF 
continue residing together, they would have to live mof c 
modestly. They would descent gradually to “lower fare”, | l 
said, and not drop suddenly from the highest to the loweP 
If they found themselves unable to afford even on the lower 
fare, he said 

. . . then may we yet with bags and wallets go a-beg- 2 
ging together and hoping that for pity some good 2 
folk will give their charity, at every man’s door to L 
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Nj sing Salve Regina, and so still keep company and be 
A merry together. 25 

lc Vhatever the others may have felt, we may assume Sir Tho- 
Sas was not upset. Had he not cautioned his loved ones that 
Diey should not expect to go to Heaven in feather beds? Now 
^jieir mettle was being tested. 

r]jj More spent much time by himself. This was what he always 
etiost wanted to do, his one indulgence if we may call it that, 
pile wrote to his old friend Erasmus whom he had not seen 
ah years: 

)ffl From the time I was a boy I have longed, dear De- 
t siderus . . . that being free from public business, I 
might have some time to devote to God and myself; 
l( j e that, by the grace of a great and good God, and by 
the favour of an indulgent prince, I have at last ob- 
t ( tained. 26 


Many of his hours alone he spent in the New Building apart 
Bfom the family for reasons he described eloquently. A per- 
ioion, he wrote, Should 

^ ... choose himself some secret solitary place in his 
;0E own house, as far from noise and company as he 
^ conveniently can, and thither let him sometimes se- 
r aii cre tly resort alone, imagining himself as one going 
lV ® , out of the world even straight into the giving up his 
' ar ‘ reckoning unto God of his sinful living. ... 27 
col 

1SU 1 the New Building, then, he first of all worshipped God 
en( id examined his soul. He wrote prodigiously in support of 
to atholicism and he thought over the events of his past life, 
thgje thought of “dear little Jane,’’long dead, and he had a 
re pnily tomb erected in Chelsea Old Church and her bones 
mo p>ved there. He composed his epitaph, a brief, modest ac- 
i> punt of his life and career, and had it inscribed on the tomb. 

the epitaph he affixed a Latin poem expressing the love 
we 5 had for the two women he had married: 


_ I 25 Roper, p. 37. 
j p 6 Reynolds, pp. 259-60. 

27 Thomas More, Dialogue of Comfort, introd. John Warrington (London: 
3 :nt, Eeveryman’s Library. 1955), p. 287. 
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So blessed the first my youthful years with love, p 
So soothes the second my imaturer days, >° 

Each seems in vain superior worth to prove la 

For each divides my heart with equal sway. 
Religion’s laws had they allowed or fate P 

Here braced in triple concord could we live; [s 

Grant grave, grant Heaven that blessed united state, w 
And death afford what life could never give. 28 


His hours alone must have been serene — at first. Sa 
this serenity was disrupted and More, night after sleeple 
night, wrestled with a perilous choice confronting him. hi 
was a choice he could not avoid making for beyond Chekm 1 
the King’s Great Matter was hurrying to a sundering climjh 
Henry had failed to persuade Pope Clement VIII to make jr 
early decision respecting the desired annullment. Waiting (ia 
longer, the King in January, 1533, married Anne Bolejn 
In the months following there were similar developmenth 
each helping sever the ties with Rome. Early in 1534, Pje: 
liament passed an Act of Succession, making Anne’s issUt; 
not Catherine’s, first in succession to the Tudor throne. Tfe 
charge of treason was to be laid against anyone defying ti>y 
new law and a commission was appointed to take oaths iia 
assent to the new succession. The members of the commissiSi 
added another requirement: each person called was to £1 
knowledge that Henry was supreme head of the Church M 
England, although Parliament was not to pass legislation h 
this effect — the Act of Supremacy — for another severlh 
months. h 

Sir Thomas More received a summons to appear before tf' 
commission on Low Sunday, April, 1534, while he was via 
ing John and Margaret Gigs Clement at the Barge, now th<? a 
home. He hurried back to Chelsea and there he spent his h^ 
evening with his loved ones. The next morning, Roper saf 
More went to early Mass, took quick leave of his family “ai 
with heavy heart . . . with me and our four servants tlhev; 
took boat towards Lambeth.” Sitting in the boat, he whisperle 
to Margaret’s husband, “Son Roper, I thank our Lord tls 
field is won.” Roper at first did not understand but later FI 

[r 

jk 

28 Archdeacon Francis Wrangham’s translation, quoted by Reynolds, p. 21 
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Conjectured that Sir Thomas now knew he could, Christ sup¬ 
porting him, face whatever trials lay ahead, even martyr- 
lorn, something he had not sought in any way. 

I Before the commission Sir Thomas said he was prepared 
jo swear to the new succession (however repugnant to him) 
is being within Parliament’s competence. But he would not 
[wear to the rider acknowledging Henry to be supreme head 
If the Church in England. Four days later More was commit- 
„ ed to the Tower of London. 

lie If his family had been concerned before, they were very 
i. nuch more perturbed when their master passed from sight 
ilsfito the damp confines of the Tower. They realized suddenly 
njhat the man who had directed their lives with such gentle 
e irmness for so many years might never return. Soon Henry 
g (lad stopped the pension which More had drawn for years 
ejind the King’s party exacted from Dame Alice fifteen shil- 
sniings a week to pay board-lodging for her husband and his 
P^ervant in the Tower. When reduced to a nearly destitute 
ssiitate, Lady More and the family appealed to Henry for the 
Tfelease from prison of the aging, ailing More. Some time later, 
tcy way of reply, the King began disposal of More’s lands, 
s paving arranged to have set aside the conveyance which 
isigir Thomas had drawn up. Dame Alice appealed next to 
aThomas Cromwell, Henry’s adviser. Her pleas were ignored, 
h phe family’s anguish was all the greater because they found 
n (heir master’s stand nearly incomprehensible. Looking around 
rerjhem, they beheld reputable men, bishops and priests among 
jhem taking the oaths. Only their beloved husband and father, 
J few priests and monks, and Bishop John Fisher of Rochester 
. vere refusing. And More had never told them, not even Mar¬ 
garet, the exact reasons why he refused the supremacy oath; 
'. le regarded such a grave matter of conscience a most private 
iff air. 

>ai 

‘at His greatest torment was similar to that of the family. He 
hevas sick, the prospect of death by quartering still made his 
erlesh and mind Shrink, but these were in no way so terrible 
fls his knowledge that his family was in want and danger, 
r (his, he was to say to Margaret, was “a deadly grief” — all the 
[reater because he knew they did not understand his posi- 
“jion. As before, however, More did not seek consolation for 
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himself. Instead, 'he sought to give comfort, remaining )f ou 
kind counsellor who taught best by his own shining exampf wr 
Soon after his imprisonment he wrote to Margaret: 

b. ' 

Our Lord be thanked, I am in good health of body Lp-j 
and in good quiet of mind: and of worldly things I p esj 
no more desire than I have. I beseech Him make you in( j 
all merry in the hope of Heaven. And such things as 0Q 
I somewhat longed to talk with you all, concerning ’ 
the world to come, our Lord put them into your minds, U 
as I trust he does, and better too, by His Holy Spirit, nai 
who bless you and preserve you all .... 29 

Ire: 

Margaret was permitted to visit the prisoner one month aftl h ( 
his confinement. Together they prayed and consoled one ajfoei 
other. Later Dame Alice visited the Tower, determined 0 j 
bring this business to a quick end and, she judged, a sens® 
conclusion. Roper, in a brilliantly imaginative reconstructs) 
told how she greeted her husband: 

What the good year, Mr. More ... I marvel that j 
you, that have been always hitherunto taken for so 
wise a man, will now so play thie fool (as) to lie here 
in this close filthy prison . . . when you might be ab¬ 
road at your liberty, and with the favour and good ^ 
will both of the King and his Council, if you would Lj. 
but do as all the bishops and best learned of this 
Realm have done. And seeing you have at Chelsea a , ar 
right fair house, your library, your books, your gal- 
lery, your garden, your orchards, and other neces- L r 
saries . . . where you might in the company of me 
your wife, your children, and your household be 0 
merry, I muse what a-God’s name you mean here jp. 
still thus fondly to tarry. 30 L v 

How could More, who held family matters to be of surpassed 
importance in this world, resist such an eloquent appeal^ 
He refused it because where a matter of conscience intervene! 01 
he knew even family considerations had to take a secoif ai 
place. He tried to make Dame Alice understand. “Is not fii ne 


29 Reynolds, p. 299. Rogers, p. 507. 

30 Roper, p. 56. 
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• jfouse”, he said, pointing to his cell, “as nigh Heaven as mine 
njwn?” Even Margaret tried to persuade her father to take 

ne supremacy oath; we do not know her reasons for doing 
o. Her pleas More received with great sadness. Half in jest, 
[ lalf in sorrow, he called 'her “Mistress Eve” and asked her to 

• lesist. “God’s grace”, he told her, “has strengthened me . . . 

1 |nd made me content in my heart to lose goods, land and life 
’ po, rather than swear against my conscience . . . 31 

Until his books and papers were taken away, More spent 
nany hours writing. He composed his “Dialogue of Com- 
;ort Against Tribulation,” a testament to his chil- 
Iren. He began but was unable to finish a “Treatise on 
4e Pas si on”. In this he wrote that he, a “timorous, silly 
a iheep”, would take hold of Christ’s garment and so be able 
1 jo persevere. So he said to Margaret: 

^ ... though I should feel my fear even at (a) point 

1 to overthrow me . . . yet shall I remember how St. 
Peter, with a blast of wind, began to sink for his 
faint faith, and shall do as he did, call upon Christ 
and pray Him to help. And ... I trust he shall set 
His Holy Hand unto me, and in the stormy seas hold 
me up from drowning. ... 32 

; Interrogations of the prisoner began early 1535. He would 
^ot make an obviously treasonable remark according to the 
[efinifion of the Supremacy statute. That spring and in the 
farly summer thirteen Carthusians, a few other religious and 
Bishop Fisher were put to death for refusing the oath. Mar- 
jaret was visiting her father in May when from the Tower 
hey beheld three Carthusians and two others being taken 
jo Tyburn for quartering. More, thinking back to his days 
t the Charterhouse, envied them with a holy envy. “Lo, do 
rou not see, Meg, that these blessed fathers be now as cheer¬ 
fully going to their deaths as bridegrooms to their marri¬ 
ages?” 33 A merciful God was bringing them speedily to 
n^eaven, Sir Thomas mused, because they had lived “a straight, 
ojiard, penitential and painful life, religiously”, unlike worldly 
tihnen. 


31 Rogers, p. 530. 

32 Ibid, p. 531. 

33 Roper, p. 55. 
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On the first of July, 1535, More, a sickly man in his fiftj 
eighth year, was escorted from the tower to the Great Ha 
of Westminster for Ihis trial. There, his body broken but h 
spirit never so resolute, he 'bested his prosecutors but in ft 
end he was betrayed by a perjury and condemned to death. 
Once condemned, he discharged his conscience by speakit 
his mind plainly on the Great Matter for the first time. T1 
indictment, he said, was based on an act of Parliament coi w 
trary to the laws of God and His Church because it woulj e 
confer upon the King powers of government which belongs t< 
by Christ’s commission to Saint Peter and his successors along 
Then More expressed hope he and 'his examiners would son 
day “in Heaven merrily all meet together” and he asked Go 
to preserve King Henry and send him good counsel. ci 

tl 

Three of his loved ones were waiting for Sir Thomas on ti e; 
Tower wharf when he returned: Margaret Roper, John Moi e: 
and Margaret Gigs Clement. Margaret Roper pushed throujL- 
the throng, past the soldiers and embraced her father. Theg 
all three knelt for his last blessing. Too soon the soldiers bi c j 
gan to lead the prisoner away. Again Margaret ran to 
father and kissed him. j a] 

For four days Thomas More remained in his cell in praye^' 
He did not see any member of his family again — perhaps 1 
preferred it that way. Margaret Roper sent her maid servan, c 
Dorothy Colley, to the Tower and More sent back with he; 0, 
his hair shirt, his scourge, and his final letter. This, like mos w 
others, was addressed to Margaret, although it contained word 
of comfort for many in the family: 

I cumber you, good Margaret, much, but I would 
sorry if it should be any longer than tomorrow, for 
tomorrow is St. Thomas even and the Octave of St. 
Peter, 35 and therefore tomorrow long I to go to God. 

I never liked your manners better than when you ! a ri 

tb 


34 Lord John Campbell in Lives of the Lord Chancellors of England (1871 to 

called More’s condemnation and execution “the blackest crime ever perp or 
trated in Englond under the form of law.” I Jo 

35 The relics of St. Thomas of Canterbury were translated to the shrif Wl 

of the Cathedral at Canterbury, July 7, 1220. Octave of the Feast SS. Peti or 
and Paul, June 29. t0 

Idii 
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kissed me last. For I love when daughterly love and 
y dear dharity have no leisure for worldly courtesy. . . . 

^ Farewell, my dear child and pray for me, and I shall 
k for you and and all your friends ... I thank you for 
J your great cost .... 36 

n As he had wished, the next day, July 6, 1535, Sir Thomas 
:oi was led to Tower Green just outside his prison. There, after 
^jesting with his executioner, reciting some prayers, and pro¬ 
testing that 'he “died the King’s good servant, but God’s 
)J1 first,” 37 he was (beheaded. 38 

HI 

j(j His family never again lived together in one compact so- 
Iciety as he had hoped. The members scattered by twos and 
jthrees and fours in the bitter years that followed: one was 
^executed, several were imprisoned briefly, others went into 
%xile, a few managed to prosper. 39 All cherished the memory 
J ?of their dead master, the memories of happy times at the 
ae Barge and Chelsea, and, fortunately, they saw to it those pre¬ 
vious remebrances were preserved for later generations. And 
^the members of the family remained loyal to the principles 
land values of their master. Margaret Roper, especially, mo¬ 
delled her life on Thomas More’s salutary example, as much 
jj after his death as before. When the King’s party sent men 
m ,to search her home following More’s execution and her hus- 
J band’s imprisonment, what did they find? Margaret Roper 
ft was "not puling and lamenting but full busily teaching her 
rc 


! 36 Roper, pp. 67-68. Reynolds, pp. 353-54. Rogers, pp. 563-64. 

37 Reynolds, p. 359. 

38 Margaret Roper came into the possession of her father's head and on 
her death the precious relic was placed in the Roper vault, St. Dunstan's, 
| Canterbury. More’s body was consigned to a tomb in a chapel of the Tower 
and there, ironically, the headless remains of Queen Anne were placed less 
than one year later. 

— 39 Giles Heron was executed at Tyburn in 1540; his death was attributed 

71 to his known sympathy for More’s cause, although his condemnation rested 
r p on other grounds. Those imprisoned a short time included Roper, Daunce, 
[John More, and probably Margaret Roper. She and Margaret Gigs Clement 
Jwere watched closely. Several close friends of the More family died in exile 
e£i on the Continent. Dame Alice was granted a small pension and was allowed 
to live on a portion of More’s property in Batersea, about which she had a 
dispute with Roper. 
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children”. 40 Like her father, she was imparting that goo; L 
recipe for sane living: her charges were “merry in God” - ^ 
they had “virtue and learning for their meat and play fo ( - 
fheir sauce.” j L 

_ V 


Chambers, p. 187. 



DOMUS AUREA 

j^omus Aurea, He who dwells in thee 
K ' Has made thee all a palace of delight, 

1 Wherein thy mirrored halls of charity 
M Give back His own reflection day and night. 
\Domus Aurea, built to house a Prince 
j Who would go forth to battle and to death, 

And yet thy chambers are not silent since 
All in thee whispers with His living Breath. 
IDomMS Aurea, take thy children in 
i Who wander round the world outside thy wall, 
Hungry and shivering in their rags of sin, 

] Fearful to see the night so early fall. 

In thee shall they be comforted and fed 
On daily banquets of His royal Bread. 


SONNETS - Sister Marie Theophila de Sion 


MATER CHRISTI 

J^ater Christi, take me home at last, 

For I am weary with much wandering. 

The sun is down, the day is almost past. 

The birds have all flown home and ceased to sing. 
O Mater Christi, where then shall I sleep? 

On every side they draw their locks and bars. 
Dark is the inn these night-filled forests keep. 

And cold the hearthfire lift among the stars. 

O Mater Christi, take me to thy Son, 

Where thou art hostess and the door is wide, 

The feast prepared and ever just begun. 

Though all men enter, thou hast room inside. 

No night shall fall, no day is ever past: 

The first glad moment there shall be the last. 
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AN EVALUATION 

of Some VICTORIAN WRITER^ 
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T he intellectual milieu of the nineteenth century includin 
such variation and diversity that it is well nigh impossibles 
to offer a brief yet just appraisal of its significance. Polbf 
ically, it sounds a note of authoritarianism in Carlyle’s insithe 
tence on the imposition of order from without, and a note de: 
fullest freedom in Mill’s advocacy of a purely rational oatt 
dering from within. In economics its policies range all (feel 
way from the smug satisfaction of the Classical Economist™ 
and their spokesman, Macauley, to the rallying of the workelie 
under the banners of Socialism and the inspiration of W‘n 
liam Morris. Its varied beliefs represent concepts of religiid< 
that extend from the burning dreams of Carlyle to the agnote: 
ticism of Hardy. For every generalization that one tries fev 
make there sounds in one’s mental ear the voice of one se: 
other of these writers who can validly claim to be an excej 
tion. However, there is one way in which it can be said quit 
truthfully that most Victorian writers failed; they tended y 
over-simplify the complex problems which they set out K 
solve. That fact should silence their protest against the saiy 
fault in an amateur writer, and leave me free to write £ 
generalities, unencumbered by the constant use of qualifying 
phrases — though always bearing in mind that generalization 
are never wholly just. ar 

First of all, let it be said to their credit, that the writer 
of the nineteenth century were men of undoubted and ultb 
compromising integrity. They were men with convictions; ai 11 

in 
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better still, they had the courage and enthusiasm to stand 
by those convictions. Far from relapsing into that twentieth 
century apathy which too often disowns the value of a hard- 

R won franchise, they dreamed that, alone and unaided, they 
pould stem the tide of evil that arose out of the combined 
influences of the Industrial Revolution, the over-emphasis on 
Science and reason, and the actual revolt bursting violently 
Abroad and seething dangerously at home. 

Against the trend to Sheer materialism they attempted to 
set up values of the spirit. They championed the cause of the 
working class and pointed out that the real evil of exploita¬ 
tion and unlimited competition lies not in physical misery but 
udin the horror which would drag a man’s soul from him and 
Jibteave him to eke out a mere animal existence in the dens 
olbf city slum and pub. Their attacks on democracy held back 
isithe rash advances of revolutionists and allowed a more pru- 
e dent development towards full political freedom. These same 
(attacks are helping our century to see that democracy, in it- 
tfeelf, is not an unmixed blessing. The ultimate consequence of 
^Insistence upon “liberty, equality, and fraternity” might well 
keiie, as they warned us, in anarchy, conformity, and the 
Wf'menace of the herd.” If their proffered solutions were too 
^idealistic and romantic to be practical, their thunder and pro¬ 
notest have saved us at least from being totally engulfed in 
3 Evolutionary and mechanistic interpretations of life; and have 
; served to call our attention to dangers which still threaten. 

1 Many of the same dangers do still threaten; some of them 
j pave even been actualized. It is my conviction that, in spite 
pf their good intentions, admonitions, and proposals, most of 
Uhe writers of the nineteenth century have failed in their 
l efforts to teach and improve their age and ours. It cannot be 
^denied that the world’s greatest Teacher and Reformer won 
his right to that title, not by mighty thundering from intellec¬ 
tual heights, but by a life lived among men, teaching by ex¬ 
ample and daily contact. He stooped — and stooping, raised 
telis. The Victorian writers remained detached and aloof, and 
ultheir admonitions have largely been lost in the turmoil of 
uhuman endeavor. They set themselves apart as a separate, 
Independent class, and refused to become attached to any 
centre of social, political, or religious organization. They failed 
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to stoop to their century that they might lend, it the stro T 
hand it needed to raise it above the disasters which threaten^) 
The chasm which they created has widened until today | on 
literary man is considered, not as an envoy of Truth, but^h: 
a tool in the hands of propagandists. Stooping is not enoito 
now; he is asked to descend. As Thomas Molnar so aptly sa iee 
“Instead of adjusting his role to modem conditions, the yh: 
tellectual is expected to shift his allegiance from disinter 
ested truth to the community endeavor of a social engineer ,-qu 


In close alliance with this spirit of aloofness and sup^ r 
ority is the Victorian’s distrust of the common man. Tip* 
looked upon the common man as too inferior to be trusP u] 
with power, and seemed to imply that he was the embodimjy a 
of all humanity’s defects. Mankind’s deficiencies are not 
cessarily linked with the economically lower classes. The 11 , 
who are born into unfavoralble circumstances have no monop? 01 
on life’s vices. Any thought of bettering the working mal m 
condition arose out of pity rather than from a real recognitf^ 0 
of any moral obligation to him. Most of the Victorian criP a 
had had a classical and Calvinistic education; and with Pip 


they looked down upon those whose lot it was to follow f e 
“way of mortal opinion” while they soared to the heights!: 11 


a fancied wisdom; or they withdrew in Calvinistic dig 


from the contamination of the “great unregenerate.” Dist: 


roi 


da 


of the common man, together with an overwhelming seL 
of their own self-importance, robbed their message of u. 
very possibility of ever making a universal appeal to tp 
hearts and minds of men. 


>y 


As a consequence, their constructive efforts were neitfru 
practical nor efficacious. Many of the Victorian writers psoc 
sented, either explicitly or by implication, a blue-print fch 
a “brave new world.” Surely, among these plans we shout 
expect to find some adequate assistance for a weary worth 
Yet, taken singly, each of their outlines fades on applicates 
like a mirage; taken together, they present a world of greatol 
conflict than our own. Why should such sterility result frou: 
so much thinking — and still more writing? |ol 


_P 

1 Thomas Molnar: Plight of the Intellectual, The Commonweal, vol. l£~ 
p. 487. L 
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itw The answer lies in the basic philosophy (or glaring lack of 
Nt) that underlies each writer’s life and thought. Man is a 
y lomposite being and, as such, has varied and multiple needs 
•which clamor for attention. If there is to be an orderly answer 
10 to this clamoring, it must necessarily be that some of man’s 
%eeds be subordinated to others, and that all tend to that 
ie vhich he recognizes as his final and ultimate perfection. The 
m Varying hierarchies by which men order their aims are the 
foundations of the various forms taken by human society 
throughout the ages. The only spiritual values the Victorians 
ij^ffer in place of materialism amount to little more than ne¬ 
bulous notions of some greater “Force”, coupled with pious 
^platitudes for the governance of man’s conduct. “Follow the 
tight and do the right,” says Tennyson, but he tells us no¬ 
thing of either the “light” or the “right.” We can speak of 
0 ppeing on the “right” road only when our destination is def¬ 
inite. With no clear-cut destiny, “right” and “wrong” are 
jJvords devoid of meaning. Carlyle would have us believe that 
ir jljnan is the “clothes” of his God; and that salvation lies in 
pjEiscovering that element of the Godhead within us and de- 
/eloping it by activity — by work for its own sake. “Do the 
^luty which lies nearest thee,” he admonishes; but he fails to 
lefine “duty”, or to offer an adequate reason for acting thus. 
^John Stuart Mill would dispense with all notion of God. 

Happiness and the way to reach it are man’s own discovery. 
^UThose only are happy who have their minds fixed on some 
i pbject other than their own happiness — they find happiness 
)y the way.” Again Mill leaves that “object” undefined. Sure¬ 
ly he does not mean to imply that any and every objective 
•itlputside oneself could lead to happiness — experience would 
pioon belie his words. Ruskin’s God is not the God of any 
t Church or Creed, but just a “fundamental” God — one who 
ioiit times bears some astonishing resemblances to John Ruskin. 
r orHe, too, makes work the sole way to happiness. To quote 
a this own words: “In the resolution to work well lies the only 
eaiolid foundation of any religion whatsoever.” Are we not 
frijustified in asking that Ruskin supply a motive for such a re¬ 
solution? Matthew Arnold’s writings outline what has been 
tailed the Religion of Humanity. He strips religion of revealed 
“hruth and of all the supernatural element; and arrives at a 
[Christian” religion — Christian only in the sense that it is 
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based somewhat upon the ethical teachings of a Christ {oo 
is looked upon as essentially and solely human. Finally Anns ( 
comes to his definition of God as “a tendency not ourselan 
that makes for righteousness.” Thus he reduces religion tj 1c 
matter of ethics and never faces the basic problem: — % s 
authority and what sanction is there for virtuous and rig 
eous action? It is not enough to suggest to a man whose ide 1N< 
have hitherto been “beer, gin, and fun” (as Arnold descrif 6 
those of the working man), that some undetermined FoP^’ 
outside himself would have him change his ways. Howi 
“something” which is only a vague tendency exert any i lw 
power for good? There are nineteenth century writers 
go further still and insist, as Huxley does, that rational 1 / 
is sufficient Godhead in himself — and what a mess he 
making of his divinity! L 

All of these men rebelled against any church or creed ftg 
demanded faith in revealed Truth, or claimed to speak ag 
thoritatively in God’s name. Yet for them to tell us to leadiar 
orderly life, without offering an adequate speculative fount 1 
tion regarding ultimates, is to demand an act of faith in theee 
selves — and their divinity it seems reasonable to doubtgn 

But the Victorian Age numbers one at least among its 
erary men who is not satisfied with personal concepts oi c 
distant God or with unsubstantiated pious admonitions to I 
fellow man. He is the untiring seeker after objective tru 0 
and,when he attains it, he has the courage to act in acco(ge 
ance with it. John Henry Newman has been accused by «s 
temporary and modern critics alike of holding aloof from tve 
major problems of his century. Nothing could be further frpc 
the truth. Newman deliberately sets himself in oppositionea 
the same liberalism that put Carlyle in a frenzy, that rouefi 
Ruskin to explosive oratory, and that brought out the urbhe 
irony of Arnold’s intellectual assault. But Newman is mcie 
conscious of God than any of these. His thought is uphhu 
neither by Carlyle’s “Force”, nor Arnold’s “tendency to righa 
eousness”, but rather by a deep and abiding awareness of t 
Fatherhood of the Creator and of the constant exercises - 
God’s Providence. And precisely because God is so real; 2 
him, the human soul is more valuable, and the disast™ 
wrought upon it by the evils of the day more tragic. Dougl 3 
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t ifoodruff says of Newman: He was much more aware than 
ir»s contemporaries that the fruits of liberalism would be all 
seljanner of evil excesses, that in addition to the positive pain 
18 loss of religious faith, there would come the positive pain 
vi suffering, resulting from the worship of falsehoods.” 2 
rig 

.^Newman’s keen mind saw clearly that they who set aside 
cr .ie first commandment of the law, and profess to concentrate 
p^pon the second, can only lead men to the anarchy that re- 
v jilts from entire neglect of the law of God. While Newman 
r iw with Carlyle that the “lamp of the human soul” was go- 
ig out, and with Ruskin that men were losing their souls 
' \ the worship of the “Goddess of Getting On”, his mind pen- 
jVated beneath the surface causes of materialism and eco- 
pmic distress to a more insidious evil inherent in liberalism 
i- that which set men drifting ever further from Truth, caus- 
[ tig them to lose themselves in emotional substitutes, or cast* 
k ig them ruthlessly about upon the rocks of doubt. In New- 
idian’s view, liberalism was striking its most disastrous blow 
id the God-given authority which one must reasonably ex- 
heect to find if religious unity is to triumph over anarchy and 
Agnosticism. For this reason it is true to say with Raymond 
jorrigan that “Newman stands in the fore-front of thinkers 
^ho diagnosed the ills of the Century;” 3 and his diagnosis 

^covered the source of the evil. 
oT 

ru Other, Victorian writers cast nostalgic glances at the Middle 
roiges, advocated an impossible return to its closed economy, 
c(s crafts and guilds, its art and architecture — in short — to 
i Verything but to that Faith which gave unity to its people 
find significance to every aspect of their lives. That Faith was 
>nead, they said; and, blinded by Calvinistic prejudice, they 
'uefused to give one fair thought to that same Faith, that lived 
bcjien, and continues to live, in spite of repeated pronounce- 
mijients that it is dead and belongs to the ages. When one 
ihhus rejects the source and heart of spiritual truth, the husk 
ighat is left offers little resistance to falsehood and purely ma- 
t 

J- 

fij 2 Douglas Woodruff, “Newman and the Modern Age”: Newman Cen-' 
gtjnarji Essays, p. 64. 

*0 3 Raymond Corrigan, The Church in the Nineteenth Century, p. 61. 
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terial values. Prejudice never yet left the mind of its vi 
free to find Truth. 

Newman alone pursued Truth to its Source; and then, 
cause he found it where prejudice said it could not be, t 
too often relegated to a position of minor importance.! 
name is dismissed as being out of place when one is sp 
ing of social economic reform. The truth of the matte 
that Newman found and held fast to that which all the 
appeared to be searching for; and, while they have not| 
to offer us save a monalism devoid of solid philosophical 1j 
ground, Newman’s discovery led other great minds of his j 
to find Truth at its Source. He has been followed in our I 
century by a steady stream of sincere seekers after Trut 

It is correct to say, with Thomas Molnar, that “material 
one hundred years ago a threat, is now with us in all 
dreariness,” 4 but it is equally true that the heavy pal 
materialism, while resisting the influence of those who 
naught to offer in its place, has been pierced by the sSw 
light that is John Henry Newman. He who cried out to 
God for light to lead him towards Truth, has himself beo 
a beacon to other souls groping in darkness. “Amid the 
circling gloom” of twentieth century materialism the ligli 
his clear mind and his honest heart shines forth — the g 
redeeming feature on nineteenth century literary thougt 


4 Thomas Molnar; op. cit., p. 488. 
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vjj Made by Sir Thomas More, Knight, after he was 

! condemned to die and before he was put to death. 

2n j a lmighty God, take from me all vainglorious minds, 

, 1 ''all appetites of mine own praise, all envy, covetise, 
:e, gluttony, sloth, and lechery, all wrathful affections, 
S p all appetite of revenging, all desire or delight of 
other folks’ harm, all pleasure in provoking any per¬ 
son to wrath and anger, all delight of exprobation 
le i or insultation against any person in their affliction 
0t| and calamity. 

to And give me, good Lord, an humble, lowly, quiet, 
is j peaceable, patient, charitable, kind, tender, and piiti- 
ir ful mind, with all my works, and all my words, 
, u j and all my thoughts, to have a taste of thy holy, 
blessed Spirit. 

ial Give me, good Lord, a full -faith, a firm hope, and 
all a fervent charity, a love to the good Lord incompar- 
)a [ able above the love to myself; -and that I love no¬ 
thing to thy displeasure, but everything in an order 
” to thee. 

Give me, good Lord, a longing to be with thee, 
0 not for the avoiding of the calamities of this wretch- 

»eo ed world, nor -so much for the avoiding of the pains 

he of purgatory, nor of the pains of hell neither, nor so 

:gh much for the attaining of the joys of heaven, in re- 

, oj spect of mine own commodity, as even for a very 

J love of thee. 

Take from me, good Lord, this lukewarm fashion, 
or rather key-cold manner of meditation, and this dull¬ 
ness in praying unto thee. And give me warmth, 
delight and quickness in thinking upon thee. And 
give me thy grace to long for thine holy sacraments, 
and specially to rejoice in -the presence of thy very 
i blessed body, Sweet Saviour Christ, in the holy sa¬ 
crament of the altar, and duly to thank thee for 
thy gracious visitation therewith, and at that high 
; memorial, with tender compassion, to remember and 
consider thy most bitter passion. 

Make us all, good Lord, virtually participant of 
that holy sacrament this day, and every day make 
[ us all lively members, sweet Saviour Christ, of thine 
holy mystical body, thy Catholic Church. 

The things good Lord, that I pray for, give me 
thy grace to labour for. Amen. 
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I t would be a delightful sort of holiday world if we qn 
all live in the fanciful manner of certain scientific andjti\ 
osophical gentlemen. I mean that it would be great jm 
fun if with everything we did we were able to take thei 
tude that they take when they are most scientific and w 
osophical. Imagine the careless pleasure of starting the <r 1 
activities with no thought in the world of finishing then 0 
of striking out toward any number of objectives with no 511 
tion at all of going anywhere, as though we were lightht 
edly searching for a nonexistent pot at the end of an elu 
rainbow, and knew all along that the whole thing was a b 
Children live like that a good deal of the time, and adult, 
to a lesser degree when they get the opportunity. One of! 
purposes of modern labor legislation has been to see that le 
get the opportunity, and that they get it more often fid 
would have been dreamed possible, and perhaps prudenitt 
years gone by. But in this respect, the most forward-lodec 
labor leader is ages behind the particular kind of sciepl 
and philosopher I have in mind. You may think that the fj 
day week is a progressive proposal, because it would 3 ( 
workers three days out of seven in which they could iq c 
I f you do, you must quickly revise your thinking, for 3 
people I am talking about play seven days a week. And f S£ 
have got into that progressive position without any oI u 
fanfare that usually accompanies each new advance oiy 
trade unions. 
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[l do not mean to belittle some of our most intelligent and 
[complished people. Nor is it my intention to try to make 
ft that science is mere child’s play, and philosophy a game. 
Simply say that the scientists and philosophers are treating 
jem as though they were a game, and the tragedy of it is 
at they know not what they do. 

play has been defined as activity which is taken up for its 
yn sake without too much concern for the purpose of the 
tivity. And it is easy to see that the man who goes out on 
e fairway to swing his clubs and hit a ball is playing golf, 
nile the man who insists on making an under par score on 
jery hole may be suspected of working at it. Hunting is an- 
her illustration. It is the whole glory of hunting that it 
Cfn be good fun without being directed towards finding. The 
1 (tivity is felt to be far from worthless if the hunter goes 
t (me empty-handed. 

j 6 My thesis, then, is that the great majority of scientists and 
Milosophers are playing around with science and philosophy. 
' believe that they are making a great game of it, and that 
any of them have not taken the trouble to find out if there 
e rules to the game. I submit that they are using some of 


finest things in God’s creation as though they were little 
'jDre than man’s recreation. I claim that they are abusing 

ilf as ' 

ofl am not here concerned with the applied scientist and 
[tie practical moralist; they take the lead from higher up. 
i jid we must go directly to the top if we are to get to the 
jjfttom of the trouble. It is the students of pure science and 
oojeculative philosophy who are at fault, the ones who are 
iepposed to be dedicated to truth for its own sake. 

3 *1 picked up a volume of Einstein’s essays a short time after 
s death and was shocked, as I hope you will be, to read the 
^ blowing: “It is open to every man to choose the direction of 
or 5 striving; and also every man may draw comfort from 
Mssing’s fine saying, that the search for truth is more pre- 
°>us than its' possession.” I sincerely hope that I am not do- 
° g a great man an injustice by quoting him out of context, 
d it is just possible that in writing this Einstein may have 
jen following the motion of his pen rather than the move- 
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ment of his powerful intellect; but I find that Lessing’s T u 
saying” and Einstein’s apparent attitude towards it sumf ic 
succinctly the position of modern intellectualism. Our pre^ v: 
day intellectuals are neglecting the truth in their enthusij e ' 
over the search, and it is a distinctive feature of their attitf Vl 
toward knowledge that what should be dedication to tiP^ 
for its own sake stops Short at dedication to science and p? v 
osophy for their own sake. Now this is nothing more ti® 
play as I have defined it: indulgence in activity without 
much concern for the purpose. I have actually seen it 
red to as play in a newspaper article by an exponent of iif° 
intellectual training in the schools. At any rate, I was! U! 
with the impression that, in the opinion of the writer, f e 
chief pleasure of intellectual activity is from the play -j 
ideas. He was right, of course, to say that ideas are i, 
The play of ideas is probably one of the most satisfying ( ^ 
joyments of life. But it is secondary to the attainment t 
truth, as the pleasures associated with food and sex are k 
ondary to the replenishment of our physical energy and ir 
procreation of children. I think the comparison might be in 
in another way, and I am wondering whether an abuse^p 
the intellect such as I have described might not be rela^ 
in some fashion to the abuses we call gluttony and vene s ] 
sin, where pleasure alone is made the objective. 

V 


I perhaps spoke somewhat facetiously when I pictured L 
intellectuals as dancing gaily through a story book world in 
children in a magic forest, or Alice in Wonderland, and 
gested that we would all be happier if we could do the s%i 
And it may be well to clear up possible misunderstandingsL 
the point before going further. I meant that there is a ce% 
charm about being irresponsible, even though it is probit; 
a false charm. It is related, I believe, to that glorious kind 
recklessness with which the most fascinating of the saints-^ 
Saint Francis of Assisi is typical — threw themselves into 13 
service of God. Jacques Maritain in one of his books desert • 
them as going beyond the mean, and he says that they dr‘ e 
their inspiration from counsel, which is of a higher o# € 
than the virtue of prudence by which most of us would) 0 ' 
guided in similar circumstances. Chesterton believed t 
Dick Swiveller is the noblest character in Dickens; y^ e 
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5 Hi ink it is true to say that Dick Swiveller along with Wilkins 
im ficawber (probably two of Dickens’ most memorable and 
re ^vable creatures) are the most irresponsible characters he 
ls j.~eated. Anyhow, there is no question that they are most 
livable when they are most irresponsible. Dick Swiveller is 
tl pt half so charming after the reformation that follows his 
I Ivere attack of illness as when he malingers in the austere 
, Igal chambers of Mr. Sampson Brass, and performs daring 
ut atics behind the back of his employer’s sister, the beauteous 
re ally. And I think that Dickens was wise to give us scarcely 
jore than a hint of Mr. Micawtoer after his departure for 
IS fustralia, for I believe we would find him very dull stuff in- 
r ped as a responsible citizen. 

a 3i There is a kind of irresponsibility that is somehow related 
? I humility, perhaps only because it is so strongly opposed 
l £| pride; in a way it is surprisingly near to innocence, which 
;nt the very essence of the charm of childhood. And it is this 
e *hidh is most attractive about a world in which we would 
L dtrry all before us with careless abandon, like children in a 
)e iiryland where the demands of truth are secondary to the 
^prices of fancy, with the man in the moon as real as the 
e Han in the street, and the stars tiny pieces of precious metal 
- n( short way beyond our fingertips. 

We would get on famously in a world like that if only we 
■dlere elyes or leprechauns. I think we would make out ad- 
d jirably well if we were the souls of innocents who had died 
l bbaptized and were barred from the vision of God. Perhaps 
sajnbo is just such a fairy place as I have sketched, in which 
igsjose who are sent there play everlastingly, and are supremely 
e4ppy in their ignorance of what lies outside their carefree 
■bajtivitiy. 

Lraj 

lt jBut our world is not like that. We are not elves or lepre- 
to iauns. Ours is a stronger sustenance than the candy floss 
or} fancy. For better or for worse we are lovers of good and 
^•ekers after truth; and the sooner our scientists and philoso- 
0 jiers wake up to the fact the better. Much as many of them 
ld°uld like to believe it, they are not wandering aimlessly 
jj a magic forest of ideas, and though unquestionably they 
yg'e creatrues in a land of wonder, it is not like the fantastic 
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wonderland that Alice found when she fell down the rahs 
hole. It is not a world in which the search for truth is r»f 
precious than its possession. It is a world in which the pos 
sion of what little truth we have gives to the search for n 
of it an irresistable charm. 

:a 

I am as opposed to popular superstition as the most progfcti 
sive intellectual. But I think it would be a much less seriig 
mistake for the man on the street (you may call him is 
average man if you prefer that sort of terminology) to fin 
lieve in the man in the moon than for the scientists and pin: 
osophers to question the nature of triangles on the other be 
of the moon. I can feel the tremors of a toppling civilizabb 
when the least of them casts the slightest doubt on the iba 
versality and absoluteness of truth. I fancy I can hear to 
death moans of a dying democracy when I read, as Ijm 
several years ago in a book on economics, that “one ofth 
important characteristics of an educated mind is the avre 
ance of absolutes.” The definitive phrase of the pragmatist pb 
says tersely that there are no absolutes is for me synonompn 
with disaster. Imagine what it would be like if the truly m 
ucated person were the one who managed best to avoid th 
solutes, if the most erudite among us were those who (tic 
trived to learn the least number of things for certain, bs 
can almost hear the university freshman scoffing at the fca 
school senior for holding firmly to an outmoded belief in (.ft 
existence and immorality of the human soul; and the unij n 
graduate in turn being ridiculed by the Bachelor of Arts re 
an obsolete faith in the existence of God. The Master of 
I suppose, would laugh the Bachelor to scorn for his £ 
certainty that things have an independent existence out^ 
the mind, and tihie apex of the pedagogical pyramid —. 
almighty PhD — I imagine would lampoon the lot of tk* u 
for lacking the superior breeding and decent refinement 170 
doubt, if only provisionally, the existence of themselves, p 
will say perhaps that this could never happen, and tha^ r 
attempting to make a reductio ad ab sur dum I h w 
•gone to absurd lengths. If you think so I must beg leavP 1 " 
differ, and point out apologetically that it bias happendpe 
ready, for you need only look up the records of modern pbo 
osophical inquiry to find men quite as intelligent as moststi 
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rahs, and perhaps more so, doubting the existence not only 
n»f the universe but of the doubter. 
kh 

j I imagine it will not become general practice for burglars 
Jo defend their way of making a living on grounds that you 
sannot steal what is not there, or for tramps, swindlers, rack¬ 
eteers and educational theorists to defend their depredations 
eragainst society with arguments from the premise that society 
Tijs only a figment of their imagination, and their imagination 
:o tally a figment of somebody else’s (probably nonexistent) 
plmagination. It may happen the odd time, but it could never 
r oecome widespread. The reason is that people in general, and 
zabhilosophers in particular, philosophize during only a small 
5 hart of their waking hours. The rest of the time they slip un- 
ir Consciously into the use of their common sense, and the night- 

I mare of ideas that have nothing to do with real things, means 
>f that have no reference to ends, and principles that are un¬ 
related to actions is forgotten — until they go back to their 
t philosophizing. The fact that philosophers, along with every¬ 
one else, must make excursions into the everyday world in 
iyt'he course of living their their lives saves most of them from 
d their own little worlds of fantasy. The Platonist is as prac- 
i (tical as the pragmatist at dinner time, and the pragmatist is 
. as much an absolutist as the Platonist When his beliefs are 

tailed into question. But assurance from the nature of things 

II that there are limits to how foolish we can become in putting 
n mto execution our most scatter-brained notions about life and 
^reality, and that we will not, in any appreciable numbers, go 
4o extremes, does not justify indifference to the intellectual 
^aberrations of some of our best thinkers, anymore than the 

statistical assurance that few of us will die from influenza 
justifies indifference to the virus that causes it. Societies can 
n) roa and civilizations crumble from what may appear to soci¬ 
ologists to be trifling deviations from the straight and narrow, 
a) and it is always safe to be guided by Aristotle’s saying that, 
hiwhh principles, a small mistake in the beginning is a great 
v pne in the end. As any historian will tell you, the development, 
dperhaps over many centuries, of seemingly unimportant er¬ 
rors into world-shattering blunders is at least one half the 
(ststory of mankind. 
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Playing with ideas is like playing with fire, or rather itr 
like playing with wild fire, because ideas have a waym 
spreading like flames through an evergreen forest. You caju 
not stop short at tossing them back and forth as you wolft 
throw about a rubber ball; they always get away from yjj r 
as though you were flinging blazing torches across the niffw 
sky that splintered into a million pieces the moment they l<o 
your hands, and found directions of their own. The ideas jjc 
Rousseau produced such a pyrotechnical display and the flame- 
have leapt across centuries to light new fires in the presejy, 
day world; and spinters from the thinking of Kierkegaaiy, 
are burning more fiercely than ever in the hell of atheist 
existentialism. In fact most, if not all, of the supposedly nofrf 
notions which from time to time become fashionable with ti 
intelligentsia are really only rekindled conceptions that i 
but died in years gone by. There is nothing new under tj 
sun — certainly not the sun’s fire. 

But the great game goes on in spite of this. The little jL 
ques — we all know the kind — continue to meet, to propp 1 
and to discuss, but never to conclude and act on their <x 
elusions. They have no intention in the world of trying | 
settle anything once and for all. That might imply the i 
sumption of some responsibility; it might result in the dirJ 
tion of their random activity along definite lines, and tij 
would never do, even though directing their thinking aloj 
definite lines might mean putting it on the right track. I haj 
already suggested a likeness between thinking to no purpo 
and the abuse of the physical appetites; if the comparist 
holds true these genteel get-togethers that I have alluded t 
Where minds are degraded and ideas debased, might be c 
scribed as intellectual orgies. 
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\lanua Coeli, heaven’s open door 
it' Through which God passes still from outside thought 
ly [To enter his eye’s I roof and this mind’s floor: 

C8 Unknowable to known by thee is wrought, 
wijanua Coeli, locking heaven there 
1 yjln thy closed arms, what Prisoner hast thou 
ni iwhose daily dwelling makes His cell so fair? 

1 1|0 sweetest prison-house, release Him now! 
asj Janua Coeli, heaven’s only gate, 

WfBuilt here in our low world of time and space, 
sss Ye,t opening on His, behold we wait 
Wo glimpse between thy mortal bars His face 
^Immortal, radiant, and not of earth, 

10 |Tf thou didst not with thy flesh give Him birth. 

if 

t i 


^SONNETS - Sister Marie Theophila de Sion 

CO 
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H STELLA MATUTINA 

ti 

Joj 0 Stella Matutina, now at last 

hai In [this night’s latest hour thou dost appear, 

po Risen in darkness when the dark is past, 

■is O Star whose shining tells thy Sun is near! 

i ‘ O Stella Matutina, we shall wait 

cl Through hours uncounted save by grief’s slow clock, 

Whose hands seem not to move yet ever late, 

As though time put eternity to mock. 

O Stella Matutina, here behold 
The eastern sky a palace all unlit 
With chambers empty, hearthfires long grown cold. 
And in the midst His throne where none shall sit. 
Until thy beacon from the turrets gleam. 

To welcome home the Truth and end our dream. 
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«\H7 oman, what is it to thee and to me?” The rest of 
W Mary’s life — in time and in eternity — brought the 
unuttered answer. At Cana Mary’s compassionate heart was 
moved to alleviate the embarrassing situation of a newly-wed 
couple who had no wine. Without hesitation she turned to her 
omnipotent Son. No explanation was necessary. Deep under¬ 
standing is wordless. Her confidence in Him was as simple, 
full, and direct as her words, “They have no wine.” But why 
did Christ answer her with, “Woman, what is it to thee and 
to me?” Because He knew that soon Mary would repeat cease¬ 
lessly what she was then about; that she would be the chan¬ 
nel through which God’s boundless mercy and love would 
be lavished on all men; that all this would mean much to 
Him mid to her . . . and He wanted her to know just what 
it would mean to her, the Woman, and to Him. Here at Cana 
Mary’s act was particularized by circumstance and time. She 
was a neighbor woman who was solicitous about the needs 
of a young couple in order that they would keep the dignity 
that was theirs on this occasion. Later, Mary’s acts would be 
universalized. She would be the Woman who would ask God 
over and over again that the wine of Christ’s Blood might de¬ 
scend on us and on all men, so that we too might keep our posi¬ 
tion and dignity as children of the Most High. Her womanly 
longing and capacity to give would find its fulfillment in the 
perpetual giving of the infinite store of love and mercy of God. 
Again the Handmaid was to be the instrument of the Lord, 
and in her deep joy and knowledge she was silent! 
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From this time on, as even before this time, we do not hear 
Mary but we see her. Her silence speaks louder than words! 
During the years of Christ’s public life, and later during the 
formative years of the infant Church, very little is mentioned 
of her. This reverent silence on the part of the Evangelists 
serves to accentuate the greatest characteristic of this Woman 
of women — her obtrusiveness. Though Mary followed her 
Divine Son from place to place in His teaching years, she al¬ 
ways mingled unknown in the crowds. Silently she adored 
her Son as God, and she prayeld that His words would take 
deep roots in the hearts of the people. Not once did she man¬ 
ifest herself to the crowd as Mother of the Redeemer. Christ 
Himself safeguarded her holy quietness, although never for 
one moment did He forget her presence. On one occasion a 
woman in the crowd raised her voice in praise of the Mother 
of Jesus. Jesus in turn paid Mary a most loving and beautiful 
tribute without disturbing her fruitful silence. He said: “Yea, 
rather blessed are they that hear the Word of God and keep 
it.” It was His way of saying that in His eyes her personal 
greatness, and the personal greatness of all people, lie in their 
correspondence to God’s Grace. Mary had heard the word of 
God and lived it. This was what He considered the true 
expression of her very self. It was what counted in His eyes, 
and in the eyes of men. Her Mothehood was His gift. Her 
life of love was her gift. For the crowds, that was the view 
of His Mother that He wanted them to take home. This was 
something that would affect their thinking and their living 
more then the statement that she was the Mother of Jesus. 
It gave birth to their realization that this wonderful Son of 
hers deemed her personal greatness to lie in something that 
they themselves could emulate — in hearing the word of 
God and keeping it. 

Here we have the greatest of all women, despite her silence, 
leading others to something above and beyond herself. This 
capacity is shared in some degree by all women. It is not so 
much a woman’s words or actions that influence others, but 
what she herself is. Therein lies her capacity to lead. Man¬ 
kind looks to its women for the stabilization of its society, 
and for inspiration to press on unceasingly to the achieving 
of all that is noble and good in life. Are women to-day con- 
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tent with simply admiring Mary? True, there cannot be an¬ 
other Mary, but cannot there be other Marys? False ideas 
of womanly greatness have set thousands of our women clam¬ 
oring for self-gratifying recognition, masculine leadership, and 
wordly fame. In the race they are losing one of their greatest 
(honours — that of queen of the home, and hence of society 
and of nations. Perhaps women are acting more like Eve and 
not like Mary at all. Eve, the beautiful mother of the living- 
dead, lost the dignity of womanhood. She wished to lead. 
Where did she lead? Mary, the Immaculate Mather of the 
living, magnified the dignity of womanhood. She wanted to 
keep hidden in Grace. She led despite herself. 

But Mary was destined to do more than merely lead. God 
had planned a far fuller realization of her womanly powers. 
This tremendous fulfillment came on Calvary. It was through 
Christ’s passion and death that the Mystical Body came into 
being, but Mary was there inseparable from her Son. Her 
work was identified by and in His work. A living mother was 
necessary for the birth of the new living, Mystical Body. 
Mary was the mother. Christ suffered the Passion; Mary the 
Corn-passion. The second had its source and identification in 
the first, and though Christ suffered the awful birth pangs, 
they were reflected and effective in and through Mary. 
“Woman, behold thy son.” The utter anguish and torments 
that racked the body of Christ racked the pure soul of Mary. 
This second birth-giving was the antithesis of the first in 
Bethlehem by its indescribable pains. These pains were such 
because of the children being given life. By them Christ would 
have us recognize in Mary our true mother. In them Christ 
would have us see the measureless depth and meaning of her 
love for us. Mary wanted her new children to experience 
and share in the Life she possessed, even if it could be se¬ 
cured for them only by a Golgatha. Is not this the mark of 
a loving mother and a great Woman? 

After Calvary Mary does not change in her attitude or 
manner. She does not force the growth of the infant Church. 
Its growth must come from within. We find her merely watch¬ 
ing, tending, and protecting it with the deep understanding 
and love of a mother. She is still the silent Mary of Christ’s 
public life, but she is the pillar of strength and inspiration 
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for these almost-frightened children of hers. From her they 
began to realize more deeply the eternal worthwhileness of 
their lives hidden in Christ. It was their direct contact with 
Mary’s deep faith that gave them conviction, with Mary’s 
dauntless hope that gave them indomitable courage, and with 
Mary’s holy charity that gave them a deeper selfless surrender 
to the Christ living within them. 

Even today Mary’s role has not changed. We find her work¬ 
ing through the lives of all truly great women — those great 
in the eyes of Christ. We find them perpetuating Mary in 
every walk of life. They go about their daily tasks quietly 
and silently — just as Mary did — and, quite unconsciously, 
they lead others to God. For individuals, for society as a whole, 
life sometimes seems meaningless and extremely arduous. We 
are quickly discouraged and easily deceived. It is then that 
the stable and purposeful lives of our good women, whom 
we cherish and love and whom we look to for the true stand¬ 
ards of living, give us renewed inspiration to continue to reach 
for that which is good and noble in life. 

What exactly did Mary do after the Resurrection? How 
can we emulate her? Did she admonish, work feverishly, or 
attract crowds? We must remember that she was mothering 
an infant Church, even as she mothers us now, and so there 
was no need for such tactics. Speaking of the Apostles who 
were gathered together in the Upper Room waiting for the 
promised Paraclete, St. Luke gives us a very exact and com¬ 
plete picture of her at this time. He says: “All these were 
persevering with one mind in prayer with the women, and 
Mary the Mother of Jesus, and with His brethren.” That is 
all. What a wealth of meaning in these few simple words! 
What was Mary doing? Persevering in prayer with the rest. 
She was there. Have you ever wondered why the Apostles 
seemed so content at just having Mary there? Infants have 
no need of the words that a mother may speak to them — in 
fact, they cannot understand words. Perhaps if Mary, who 
knew what it was to have the fulness of the Spirit within her 
— perhaps if she had spoken to her new family, the infant 
Church, she would not have been understood. She knew the 
Life of the Spirit from the moment of her conception because 
she experienced His fulness of Grace. She knew too that they 
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could not know it just then — because the Paraclete had not 
yet come to them. That is why die did not speak. Instead Mary 
guided, nourished, and fostered the growth of these first chil¬ 
dren by her example. Her actions, her silence, her presence 
were all throbbing with the very spirit and life of prayer — 
Love. It affected her entire attitude, and that of her children, 
to all things of life. They became like their mother — 
Christ-like. 

Though Mary is mother, the fact that she is also a member 
of the Mystical Christ Whom she mothers serves but to ac¬ 
centuate the double identification she has with her children. 
In the years of the early Church she was one with her chil¬ 
dren even as she is now. Not only were their joys her joys, 
but their sorrows and sufferings were also hers. When her 
children were disheartened, it was she who suffered with 
them; when they were overwhelmed with toil, it was she 
who suffered again; when they were persecuted by Jew and 
Gentile, once more it was she who suffered. By her suffering 
she gave her children strength, hope, and courage. Their con¬ 
fidence in her selfless identification with them in all their 
joys and sorrows increased their gratitude and selflessness. 
Mary’s compassion combined with her intense love brought 
many a Paul to Christ; it reinstated and strengthened many 
a one once on the way to Emmaus, and it consoled and stab¬ 
ilized many a Peter. On the other hand, it deepened the love 
of many a John, it purified the love of many a Magdalen, and 
it planted the love of Christ in not just many, but in all of 
her spiritual children. 

“Woman, what is it to thee and to me?” Mary knew the 
answer. She did not have to be told. God is also asking the 
same question of His other Marys, the women of today. 
Do they know the answer? 



Dr. Bemadine Bujila 


TOLERANCE in the 
MODERN CATHOLIC STATE 


T he conception of an ideal Christian society from which 
everything contrary to the common religious and eccle¬ 
siastical tradition is banished was the product of an age in 
which the fundamental social reality was a spiritual unity. 
The new world which the Church created out of the chaos 
of the early Middle Ages was based on faith and found its co¬ 
hesive force in a common religion that penetrated every aspect 
of social life. In the absence of a strong, unified State, member 
ship in the universal Church conferred the only viable citizen¬ 
ship of the times. 

The socio-religious unity of medieval Christendom has been 
replaced in the modern world by a plurality of sovereign 
states and of religious creeds. Within the independent polit¬ 
ical society as we know it, Christian values, as determining 
factors in the formulation of public policy, have been secu¬ 
larized. The line establishing the limits of the temporal and 
the spiritual powers has grown increasingly distinct. The 
State has become the inescapable social fact in the life of the 
citizen, while religion is regarded as a private and voluntary 
matter. 

What is the position of the Church with regard to the pro¬ 
blems raised by these changes in historical setting? Does she 
look back nostalgically to the time when the punishment of 
heresy was the function of the secular arm? Would she, if she 
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were in a position to do so, give concrete embodiment to the 
medieval ideal of a Christian society which admitted of no 
dissenting element and which found in coercion or repression 
a legitimate means of enforcing the claims of truth? The prin¬ 
ciple set down in the Code of Common Law, that “no one 
may be forced against his will to embrace the Catholic Faith,” 
applies only to the freedom of the act of faith. Would the 
liberty of the dissident in the situation envisaged be limited to 
the sanctuary of conscience? Under what, if any, conditions 
would he be allowed to express his inner faith in external 
forms of worship? What, if any, restrictions would be placed 
upon his activities as a civic person? It is not a question of 
recognizing any rights in error as such, 1 but of considering 
the degree of religious and civil tolerance which Catholic prin¬ 
ciples would dictate in legal provisions for dissident minori¬ 
ties in the modern state where Catholicism is the professed 
religion of the large majority of citizens and of the govern¬ 
ing bodies. 

The problem may appear an extremely theoretical one to 
the Catholic accustomed to the various liberties which are 
accepted as a matter of course in the secular state. Very often 
he is inclined to regard recent difficulties in Spain as the in¬ 
evitable consequence of a stubborn refusal on the part on an 
inexcusably reactionary hierarchy to adopt the obvious dem¬ 
ocratic solution. If he is an English-speaking Canadian, he 
tends to attribute the Quebec attitude in certain controversial 
matters to an incomprehensible perversity which seems to be 
the prerogative of that anomalous factor in national affairs, 
the French Canadian. If he is an American, he will, at least 
in many cases, reject as vicious and unwarranted a Paul 
Blanshard’s sinister picture of a future delivered into the 
hands of a Catholic majority; will reaffirm his loyalty to the 
Constitution with passionate intensity; will cite, as evidence 
of his good faith, the repeated statements that the American 
hierarchy has made in support of the religious clause of the 


1 For a clarification of the commonly used terms, “the rights of error.” 
“the rights of truth,” see Bernhard Olivier, O.P., “The 'Rights’ of Conscience 
The Problem of the Misguided Conscience,” Tolerance and the Catholic 
A Symposium, trans. George Lamb (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1955), p. 152. 
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first Amendment; and unless he is moved at this point to 
;ive a good deal of thought to the broader problem involved, 
nil regard any lingering suspicion in the minds of his at- 
ackers as the figment of malicious and disordered imagina- 
ions. 

Whatever the element of unreasoning hostility in some of 
he charges levelled at the Church and whatever complica- 
ions an additional factor like nationalism may introduce, the 
:ases just mentioned and others like them are less readily 
lismissed if one examines them in the light of policies and 
locuments which either bear the stamp of official approval 
>r from which the influence of the Church cannot be com- 
jletely dissociated. Until the establishment of the Liberal 
itate as a concrete reality, legislation in the Catholic countries 
>f Europe continued to be based on the assumption of a re- 
igious homogeneity that had come to a violent end with the 
Reformation. If the Edict of Nantes is “a document which, in 
spirit, belongs to modern society,” 2 that is, to the world which 
emerged from the French Revolution, rather than to the end 
rf the sixteenth century, one must face the fact that its re¬ 
cognition of Protestantism rendered it suspect in the eyes of 
Pope Clement VIII; that he refrained from condemning it 
only on Henry IV’s assurance that political expediency alone 
prompted the concessions; that when it was revoked, French 
Protestants lost the privilege of freedom of worship and did 
not regain it until a hundred years later. 

The political and social sections of the much publicized 
“Syllabus of Errors”, which accompanied Pope Pius 
IX’s encyclical “Quanta cur a”, are not designed to allay 
the fears of those who view the Church’s present acquiescence 
in certain situations of which she does not approve in prin¬ 
ciple as a purely temporary attitude, to be maintained only 
so long as she is not in a position to demand full recognition 
of her claims. If the form of th propositions in the “S y 11 a b u s” 
has been responsible for many unwarranted conclusions and 
if the private clarifications that Pius IX made “by word of 
mouth, sometimes even by way of other people,” reflect a 
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broader view in the practical application of principles than 
is generally realized, 3 there remains the Concordat between 
Pope Pius IX and the Republic of Ecuador — a realization 
undeniably consistent with the rights of truth, but compre¬ 
hensibly unacceptable to those who, in complete sincerity, 
are unable to recognize truth as embodied in the Church, and 
at least disturbing to many Catholics. 4 

There is no need of multiplying examples to illustrate the na¬ 
ture of the difficulty. The very abundance of recent Catholic 
literature on the subject 5 reflects an increasing awareness 
within the Church that the problem must be faced squarely 
if we are not to lay ourselves open to the charge of opportunism 
which certain policies seem to invite. There is a sharper re¬ 
alization that only by rethinking the eternal truths of Cath¬ 
olicism in the setting of modern society can we provide the 
necessary basis for an honest and convincing disavowal of 
the view expressed in the too well-known formula in which 
Montalembert summarized the temporizing strategy that was 
advocated by certain of the nineteenth-century Catholic op¬ 
ponents of liberalism: “When I am the weaker, I claim freedom 
from you, since that is your principle; but when I am the 
stronger, I take it from you, since that is my principle.” 

In his pastoral letter, “Growth or Decline?”, 6 Cardinal 
Suhard indicated clearly the doctrinal foundation on which all 
constructive Catholic thought must rest, regardless of the par¬ 
ticular problem to which it is applied. In the Church two 
elements meet and combine: the transcendental and the tem¬ 
poral. In her transcendental aspect the Church is the divinely 
appointed guardian of the deposit of truth. In that aspect 


3 Roger Aubert, “Liberalism and the Church in the Nineteenth Century,'’ 
Tolerance and the Catholic, pp. 59-67, 71, 73. 

4 For the text of the relevant portions of the documents cited, see Church 
and State Through the Centuries. A .Collection of historic documents with 
commentaries, trans. and ed. Sidney Z. Ehler and John B. Morrall (London: 
Burns and Oates, 1954), pp. 183—88, 209-13, 274-80, 282-85. 

5 See bibliographical references cited by G. Philips, Le Role du Laicat 
dans VEglise (“Cahiers de l’Actualite religieuse”; Tournai and Paris: Caster- 
man, 1954), p. 136, n. 15. 

6 Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard, The Church Today. The Collected Writings 
of Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard, ed. Louis J. Putt and Vincent J. Giese (Chi¬ 
cago: Fides, 1953), pp. 93-170. 
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she “is therefore a rock and a ‘norm’ which no change can 
alter, no attack impair, no solicitation corrupt.” 7 But she is 
also a visible body and, as such, contingent, with a place in 
time and space. In her temporal aspect she is subject to changes 
imposed by differences in historical and geographical condi¬ 
tions. As a living body, she has, moreover, the power of de¬ 
velopment, change and growth, and far from scorning to use 
this power, she regards it as an indispensable means of ful¬ 
filling her mission, the salvation of souls. 

Adrien Dansette has shown how it was precisely in a con¬ 
fusion of the permanent and the transient aspects of the re¬ 
ality of the Church that the religious controversies of the 
nineteenth century had their source. 8 Those who proposed to 
resolve the conflict between the Church and modern society 
by an adaptation of the doctrinal position on liberty failed to 
seize the full implications of her transcendental character. 
Those who refused categorically to come to terms with mo¬ 
dern society fixed their gaze on her transcendence, identifying 
it with the transient form in which they were accustomed to 
view it. 

It is in the camp of the Integralists that the advocates of 
uncompromising opposition take their place — a Louis Veuil- 
lot in France, a Bishop Bourget, a Bishop Lafleche in Canada 
— and with them the majority of the popes and theologians 
of the last century. Various explanations have been given for 
the position taken by the Papacy in the period preceding the 
pontificate of Leo XIII. 9 The conception of liberty on which 
modern society was based seemed a rejection of natural law 
and, therefore, by implication, of supernatural law and of di¬ 
vine authority. There was an understandable tendency, in the 
prevailing atmosphere of scepticism and unbelief, to confuse 
modem society with the anti-Caitholic influences that dom¬ 
inated it. The inauguration of the new order was the signal 
for an attack on the Church that threatened not only the li¬ 
berty she claimed as her right but her very life. What more 
natural than that those whose sacred office it was to preserve 


7 Ibid., p. 106. 

8 Dansette, op. cit., pp. 198-211. 

9 Ibid., pp. 199, 210. 
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the essential values of Catholicism intact should find it diffi¬ 
cult to dismiss the memory of an earlier society that was 
based on a recognition of those values? The Papacy may well 
have hoped for a restoration of the old order. And the loss of 
temporal power only heightened the contrast between a pain¬ 
ful present and a happier past that, in retrospect, took on a 
golden age quality not always substantiated by the facts of 
history. 

The pontificate of Pope Leo XIII witnessed a change in 
Papal policy, based on the recognition of the new political 
society as a “fait accompl i”. The keynote of the program 
that emerges from Leo XIII’s social teachings is indicated in 
the significant title under which Professor Gilson has grouped 
the basic social encyclicals, “The Church Speaks to 
the Modern Wo rid”. 10 As unyielding as any of his pre¬ 
decessors in his reaffirmation of unchangeable principles, Leo 
XIII possessed a highly developed sense of contemporary 
reality that expressed itself in the practical principles he laid 
down for the guidance of the Catholic citizens of Liberal states 
and in his willingness to negotiate rather than allow the. 
Church to be cut off from the life of the time. He never 
ceased to denounce unconditional liberty, but he recognized 
the practical necessity of tolerating error “for the sake of 
avoiding some greater evil, or of obtaining or preserving some 
greater good.” * 11 

By accepting the fact of modern world and arriving at a 
“m odus vivend i”, Leo XIII initiated a line of policy which 
his successors were to follow and expand. The reigning Pope’s 
address on coexistence in the modem world, delivered at the 
National Convention of Italian Catholic Jurists on December 
6 , 1953, 12 is an illustration of what Cardinal Suhard called 
the Church’s power of “adaptation by development.” Cath¬ 
olic thinkers have called attention to the gradual but unmis¬ 
takable evolution that has taken place in less than a century, 
an evolution that can be traced by the reader who examines 


10 The Church Speaks to the Modem World, ed. Etienne Gilson (Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1954). 

11 Leo XIII, Libertas Pruestantissimum. 

12 “The Pope on Toleration,” The Tablet, CCIII (1954), 44-45. 
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in turn the text of the condemned Proposition 77 of the “S y 1- 
labus of Error s”, the basic social encyclicals of Leo XIII, 
and the directives given by Pope Pius XII to the Italian 
Catholic Jurists. 13 

In Proposition 77 Pius IX denounced as an error the view 
that “in this age of ours it is no longer expedient that the 
Catholic religion should be treated as the sole State religion 
and that any other forms of religious worship should be ex¬ 
cluded.” Granting that reference to the allocution from which 
the condemned proposition was drawn attenuates the effect 
produced by the detached article and that Pius IX showed 
himself less intransigent in the application than in the state¬ 
ment of principles, there is no doubt of his opposition to the 
idea of tolerance as a principle. Article 1 of the Concordat 
concluded with Ecuador during his pontificate reads: 

The Catholic Apostolic Roman religion shall continue to 
be the sole religion of the Republic of Ecuador, and shall 
always be preserved there together with all the rights 
and privileges which it ought to enjoy according to 
the law of God and canonical enactments. In conse¬ 
quence, no other dissident form of worship or any 
society condemned by the Church shall at any time 
be allowed within the Republic of Ecuador. 

And according to a later law, introduced by President Moreno’s 
government, citizenship in the republic was restricted to 
Catholics. 14 

Pius IX had concentrated his efforts on attacking the se¬ 
cularist Liberal idea of freedom and showing its incompat¬ 
ibility with Catholic doctrine. Leo XIII was as unremitting 
in his denunciation of the so-called “modern liberties,” but, 
not content with negative disapproval, he formulated the po¬ 
sitive principles which were to serve as a basis for a social 
order in conformity with Catholic teaching. The exposition 
of these principles in their application to the various aspects 
of social, political and economic life engaged his major at¬ 
tention. Recognizing that the conditions of modern society 


See Philips, op. cit., p. 141. 

Church and State Through the Centuries, p. 273. 
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might dictate discretion in the introduction of the reforms 
he outlined, he admitted the practical necessity of acquiescence 
in situations Which, though in themselves reprehensible, could 
not be improved without jeopardizing the public welfare. The 
common good is the criterion to be applied in determining the 
measure of tolerance which circumstances impose, but Leo 
XIII is careful to point out that such tolerance “should be 
strictly confined to the limits which its justifying cause, the 
public welfare, requires.” 15 

Leo XIII dealt with the question of tolerance with particu¬ 
lar reference to the national State. Pius XII, in his address 
of December 6, 1953, restated the question within the broader 
framework of the international community: 

According to probability and depending on circum¬ 
stances, it can be foreseen that this ruling of positive 
law will be thus enunciated: within its own territory 
and for its own citizens, each State will regulate reli¬ 
gious and moral affairs by its own laws. Nevertheless, 
throughout the whole territory of the international 
community of States, the citizens of every member- 
State will be allowed the exercise of their own be¬ 
liefs and ethical and religious practices, in so far as 
these do not contravene the penal laws of the State 
in which they are residing. For the jurist, the states¬ 
man and the Catholic State arises here the question: 
can they give their consent to such a ruling when there 
is a question of entering and remaining in such an 
international community? 

The Holy Father pointed out the twofold question that arises 
in regard to religious and moral interests. Commenting on 
the first, that of “the objective truth and the obligation of 
conscience toward what is objectively true and good,” he ob¬ 
served that it could “hardly be a matter for discussion and 
legal ruling between the individual States and the interna¬ 
tional community, especially in the case of a plurality of dif¬ 
ferent religious beliefs within the international community.” 
Proceeding to the second question, that dealing “with the 


15 Leo XIII, Libertas Praestantissimum. 
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practical attitude of the individual State toward the interna¬ 
tional community in what regards religion and morality,” he 
laid down two principles to which recourse must be had in 
concrete cases: “First: that which does not correspond to 
truth or to the norm of morality objectively has no right to 
exist. Secondly: failure to impede this with civil laws and 
coercive measures can nevertheless be justified in the inter¬ 
ests of a higher and more general good.” 

In his reaffirmation of principles Pius XII does no more 
than endorse the views expressed by Leo XIII. But whereas 
the latter had dwelt on the positive implications of the first 
principle, limiting his observations on the situation of fact to 
a precise but relatively brief indication and stressing the need 
of confining tolerance to the strict minimum imposed by a 
consideration of the public welfare, Pius XII clarifies the 
second principle for the guidance of the Catholic statesman 
confronted with the question of fact. He points out that “the 
affirmation that religious and moral error must always be 
impeded, when it is possible, because toleration of them is 
in itself immoral, is not valid absolutely and un¬ 
conditional! y.” And a little later in his development 
he says: 

The duty of repressing moral and religious error can¬ 
not therefore be an ultimate norm of action. It must 
be subordinate to higher and more gener- 
a 1 norms, which in some circumstances 
permit, and even perhaps seem to indicate as the 
better policy, toleration of error in order to promote 
a greater good. 

Surely it is not yielding to the “temptation of [improving] 
the doctrine of the Popes” to see some significance in the 
fuller development of the attitude to be adopted in concrete 
situations and in the shift of emphasis from the avoidance 
of the greater evil to the attainment of the greater good as 
the consideration that must be uppermost in determining 
policy. 

The fact that the good to be sought is that of the higher 
form of unity, the international community, reflects a sense 
of the pressing need for co-operation in a world threatened 
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by forces that are the very negation of the human values on 
which Western civilization is based. In a crisis that calls for 
united action on the part of all who, whatever the religious 
and philosophical divisions between them, agree that man, 
as a person, has certain basic rights which must be preserved 
at all costs, the exercise of tolerance within the broadest 
allowable limits becomes an urgent necessity. Thus a policy 
which might seem justifiable in a predominantly Catholic 
country, viewed as an isolated unit, may take on an entirely 
different complexion in the context of the larger whole. When, 
in 1952, the two United States Catholic publications, “A m e r- 
i c a” and the “Indiana Catholic and Recor d,” crit¬ 
icized the Spanish hierarchy for refusing to expand the lim¬ 
ited tolerance accorded dissident religious groups in Spain, 
they were concerned, it is true, about the harmful effects of 
the Spanish policy on the situation of the Church in the United 
States, where they defended the principle of religious liberty 
as compatible with the teaching of the Church and not as a 
matter of mere expediency; but they also pointed out that 
world conditions were a powerful argument in support of 
the view that religious liberty in Spain is a moral Obligation. 

The wider position referred to by the two American re¬ 
views has opened up avenues of investigation which are be¬ 
ing explored by an increasing number of Catholic thinkers. 
The philosophical and theological aspects of the question 
must remain the prerogative of those who possess the profes¬ 
sional competence to discuss them, but the results of some of 
the efforts that have been made to clear away difficulties ap¬ 
parent even to the layman cannot fail to be of profound in¬ 
terest to Catholics whose love for their Faith is coupled with 
a respect for human personality and who have never suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing completely cordial relations with the 
haunting spectre of opportunism. 

As one preliminary to laying the unpleasant ghost, Father 
Rouquette recommends a searching investigation of the per¬ 
manent principles that underlie the successive attitudes 
adopted by the Church in different historical and sociological 
circumstances. His own analysis of the attitudes taken at dif¬ 
ferent times in the history of the Church from the period of 
the Apologists to the present day has made him conscious of 
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a development that, in his opinion, derives its unity from two 
principles which determine the Church’s position in all her 
relations with civil society: the principle of autonomy and 
the principle of coordination. 16 

The Church and the State are two perfect societies, each 
autonomous in its order and directed towards its distinct ob¬ 
ject. But autonomous and distinct as they are, the spiritual 
and the temporal powers are interrelated. Assurance of the 
temporal goods Which are the immediate purpose of civil 
society is a means of furthering full human development, 
which in its moral and spiritual aspects can find achievement 
only in higher order. It is, moreover, one and the same per¬ 
son who simultaneously pursues the temporal and the spir¬ 
itual end. Whence the second principle, that of co-ordination, 
which is based on the superiority of the spiritual end, as the 
higher and the more important, over the temporal end. 

Ideally, then, relations between the Church and the State 
would ensure, on the one hand, autonomy of the two powers 
within the limits set by the distinct object of each and, on the 
other, the “right correlation” or the “orderly connection” of 
which Pope Leo XIII speaks in his encyclical “Immortale 
D e i.” Father Rouquette goes on to show that the Church has 
invariably stressed the principle which, in a given historical 
context, tends to be rejected. When the temporal power en¬ 
croaches on the spiritual, the principle of autonomy is empha¬ 
sized; when the necessary co-ordination between the two 
powers is at stake, it, in turn, becomes the object of special 
insistence. The result is a temporary obscuring of one or the 
other principle, but that fact in no way minimizes the import¬ 
ance of 'both in the establishment of proper relations between 
the Church and the State. 

Thus the “Syllabus” was the Church’s answer to the 
agnostic Liberalism of the nineteenth century, which, recog¬ 
nizing no objective truth, regarded all religions as false and 
denied the claim of any of them to enjoy the exclusive pro¬ 
tection of the State. Since the exigencies of the moment cal¬ 
led for a reaffirmation of the existence of objective truth, of 


16 Robert Rouquette, S.J., “Probleme du Pluralisme Religieux,” L’Eglis 
et la Liberte, pp. 213-16. 
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the Obligation of conscience to accept it and of the obligation 
of the State to acknowledge it, the reaffirmation was made — 
and made so forcibly, so categorically, that attention was 
focussed on the demand for co-operation, and the principle of 
autonomy was thrown into abeyance. Yet only thirty-four 
years earlier, when the climate of the times was less hostile, 
the Church had accepted the terms of the Belgian Constitu¬ 
tion, which, in guaranteeing freedom of worship to all and 
assigning the Catholic Church no special privileges, was clearly 
effecting a separation of Church and State. 17 

If, indeed, there is a delimitation of the spheres in which 
the spiritual and the temporal powers are to exercise their 
respective authority, there must be separation of a kind. On 
the other hand, to argue with Justice Frankfurter that “se¬ 
paration means separation, not something less” is a simplifi¬ 
cation which the mere analogy of the principle of the separa¬ 
tion of powers in government invalidates and of which Pro¬ 
fessor O’Neill points out the inadequacies in an analysis where 
the distinction emerges in convincing form from the metaphor 
of “the head that may be separated from those torso, either by 
the neck or by the guillotine; the one functional, the other 
fatal.” 18 The very ambiguity of the term has left the way 
clear for the interpretation on which the American Catholic 
bishops have traditionally based their approval of the separa¬ 
tion of Church and State in the United States: “co-operation 
involving no specific privilege to any group and no restriction 
on the religious liberty of any citizen.” 19 Eminent represen¬ 
tatives of the American hierarchy have even signified an ex¬ 
press preference for a relationship that has spared the Church 
the disadvantages of physical union with the State, while 
conferring the benefits of moral union. 20 The Concordats ne¬ 
gotiated with Catholic countries like Chile and Portugal are 
illustrations of the harmonious arrangements possible where 
there is separation of the two powers, and in the Republic 


17 Church and State Through the Centuries, pp. 271-72. 

18 James M. O’Neill, Catholics in Controversy (New York: McMullen 
Books, 1954), pp. 19-20. 

79 Ibid., p. 37. 

20 John Tracy Ellis, “Church and State: An American Catholic Tradition,” 
Harper’s Magazine (November, 1953), pp. 63-66. 
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of Eire, which recognizes the special position of the Catholic 
Church “as the guardian of the Faith professed by the great 
majority of the citizens,” the State also recognizes non-Cath- 
olic religious bodies, extends freedom of worship to all cit¬ 
izens, prohibits State endowment of any religion and dis¬ 
avows discrimination of any kind on religious grounds. 21 

Discussions of the way in which the general principles gov¬ 
erning the relations between Church and State are to be ap¬ 
plied to concrete situations have often relied heavily on a 
distinction that, in the opinion of recent scholars, has led to 
misunderstanding and calls for a clarification of terms. The 
now classic presentation in the form of the “thesis” and the 
“hypothesis” rendered useful service when Mgr Dupanloup 
employed it to deliver the French Liberal Catholics of his 
day from the apparent impasse in which they found them¬ 
selves after the publication of Pope Pius IX’s “Q u a n t a C u r a” 
and of the “S y 11 a bu s”, and Pope Leo XIII gave it a cer¬ 
tain official sanction when he adapted substantially the same 
method of approach in his encyclical letters. It is on the inter¬ 
pretation of the thesis and the hypothesis that there is divi¬ 
sion of opinion. For some, the thesis represents a crystallized 
ideal, namely, an officially Catholic State, which would re¬ 
gard it as its duty to enforce the full claims of religious truth, 
while the hypothesis is the situation of fact, in which practical 
necessity imposes resignation to something less than the ideal. 
The danger of this interpretation is the inevitable charge of 
bad faith and the practical effect might well be outright hos¬ 
tility inspired by a distrust of the consequences of a Cath¬ 
olic ascendancy. To meet these difficulties, it has been sug¬ 
gested that the thesis be regarded as the abstract principle 
which should serve as a directive, so that all concrete reali¬ 
zations would fall within the hypothesis. 22 Professor Maritain 
has dealt with the question at different times. 23 In “F r e e d o m 


21 See Danseitte, op. tit., p. 209, and Church and State Through the Cen¬ 
turies, pp. 514—15, 599. 

22 Rouquette, op. tit., pp. 218-19. Philips, op. tit., pp. 138-39. 

23 See Jacques Maritain, Freedom in the Modern World, trans. Richard 
O’Sullivan (London: Sheed and Ward, 1935), pp. 103-12; True Humanism, 
trans. M. R. Adamson (4th ed.; Geoffrey Bles: The Centenary Press, 1946), 
pp. 121—55;Man and the State, (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1951), pp. 154-57. 
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in the Modern W o r 1 d” he proposed a “conception 
where the distinction is drawn not between a thesis set up 
in a world cut off from the experience of life and a hypothesis 
that is the handmaid of opportunism ibut between what we have 
called a ‘concrete historical ideal,’ an image that 
incarnates eternal truth for a given historical firmament and 
under a form essentially adapted to it, and the condi¬ 
tions of effective realization of this practical 
ideal.” 24 In “True Humanism” he has developed the im¬ 
plications, and in “M a n and the S t a t e” he discriminates 
between the principles, “absolute and immutable and supra- 
temporal,” and “the particular, concrete applications through 
which they are to be analogically realized, and which are 
called for by the various typical climates that replace each 
other in human history, change, according to the specific pat¬ 
terns of civilization, the intelligible features of which it is 
imperative to recognize as peculiar to every given historical 
age.” 25 

Investigators who are examining the problem of tolerance 
in the modern Catholic State within the existential frame of 
reference take full cognizance of the two distinguishing 
features of the modern world that have already been indi¬ 
cated: the regrettable but inescapable fact of a diversity of 
religious beliefs and the more distinct autonomy of the tem¬ 
poral power in its sphere of activity. They are directed in 
their thinking by a third characteristic of present day society: 
the more clearly defined and more general awareness of the 
rights of man as a human person. This fuller consciousness of 
human rights grounded on the natural law is a valid contri¬ 
bution of historical evolution. 26 Proceeding from the heritage 
of Christendom, but confused in its first manifestations with 
religious indifferentism and with scepticism, it has shaken off 
the guise of error and now emerges as a value and a truth 
that inspire a whole new approach to the question of tolerance. 
Advocates of a Christian personalism make a careful distic- 
tion between the rights of the human person and the rights of 


24 Freedom in the Modern World, p. 112. 

25 Man and the State, p. 157. 

26 Man and the State, pp. 84-94. 
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heresy as such. It is the former they invoke when they claim re¬ 
spect for convictions that deviate from the truth but that are 
held in complete good faith and sincerity. It is a question not 
merely of avoiding civil discord but of recognizing and pro¬ 
moting the values that are bound up with the development 
of human personality. 

The Christian personalist democracy has had no more bril¬ 
liant or devoted champion than Professor Maritain. His phil¬ 
osophical and social writings over a quarter of a century bear 
abundant witness to his unceasing preoccupation with the need 
for political structures which are at the same time adapted to 
the conditions of the modern world and vitalized from within 
by the dynamism of Christian energies. 27 If such a structure 
were realized, what would be the role of the Church? 

Maritain’s “concrete historical ideal” of social and political 
life for the world as we know it today is a brotherly city 
penetrated with the authentic spirit of Christianity. Quickened 
from within by the leaven of Gospel inspiration, it will, in 
the temporal order, embody its animating principles in social 
and political institutions established on the foundations of 
justice and charity. The spiritual and doctrinal formation that 
will enable the Catholic layman to infuse the spirit of Christi¬ 
anity into life in all its aspects and, in the solution of specific 
social and political problems, to translate that spirit into con¬ 
crete, human realities must be provided by the Church, with¬ 
in whose distinct province things spiritual fall. In the equally 
distinct, though not separate, province of the temporal, the 
Catholic will take his place, not as an instrument of the Church, 
but as a citizen of the earthly city, whose activities will be 
permeated from within by the fullness of Christian love and 
wisdom, overflowing in action. The Church, of course, retains 
the right to intervene in matters of temporal policy involving 
the interests of religion or morality, 28 since such matters are 
related to her spiritual function. Purely civic, political affairs, 


27 The Social and Political Philosophy of Jacques Maritain. Selected Read¬ 
ings, ed. Joseph W. Evans and Leo R. Ward (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1955), is a convenient single reference for material illustrating the es¬ 
sential features of Maritain’s social and political thought. 

28 See Jacques Maritain, Questions de Conscience (Paris: Desclee de 
Brouwer et Cie, 1938), pp. 189-90, 92, and True Humanism, pp. 292-94 
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however, are outside her jurisdiction, and to interfere in them 
would be to imperil her liberty in her own sphere of action 
and to compromise her mission. The conditions which forced 
her into a political role in the past have no counterpart in the 
modem world. Society today possesses the organization and 
the institutional forms, as well as the authority and the power, 
necessary for effective civil administration, and is no longer 
dependent on the Church and her ministers for assistance in 
the tasks that are properly the concern of the temporal 
power. This clearer differentiation of the sphere of political 
society and its temporal object, which is, at the same time, 
the work of secular, historical forces and a development of 
the Gospel distinction between the things that are Caesar’s 
and the things that are God’s, leave the Church free to con¬ 
centrate on her essential function. By the same token it places 
the responsibility for the conduct of temporal affairs on the 
laity who, as members of the political community, are engaged 
primarily in the human work of a human society. Here their 
immediate preoccupation must be the human well-being of 
the social body and the betterment of the conditions of human 
life, their essential objective the common good of the multi¬ 
tude. In the exercise of their civic functions they will act, 
therefore, not as mandataries of the Church, but as Catholic 
citizens, formulating the practical judgments or solutions dic¬ 
tated by conscience in given situations, promoting the com¬ 
mon task and pursuing the common aim of the community 
in accordance with the promptings of justice and charity. 25 
In this sense Catholic political activity is independent in its 


29 Cf. the observations made by Pope PiusXII to the Christian Democrat 
mayors and heads of provincial adminsitratives in his address of July 22nd 

and quoted in the Tablet, CCVIII (1956), p. 102: ", . . . If all exerted 

themselves, so that the Gospels were the highest source of inspiration both 
in theory and in practice, if in their dissensions and resulting battles men 
would leave out of their discussions the rights which God has over men 
and the world and would limit themselves rather to the different ways 
of building within the human structure a society which would be essenti¬ 
ally Christian, then the Church could remain outside any strife and avoid 
siding with one or the other party. ” And towards the end of the address: 
“It is certainly not your task to attend directly to souls for their illumination 
and instruction, to induce them to good and help them to overcome difficulties. 

The apostolate, in the true meaning of the word, belongs rather to the priests 

and to those who collaborate with them. But who can deny that legitimate 
civil authority, even if in its immediate function it is an organ of material 
well-being, may become an auxiliary means of the salvation of souls?” 
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domain, though organically linked to religion 'by the spiritual 
sources of an authentically Christian civic devotion. 

Maritain’s conception of the common good to which all 
political activity must be referred provides a further insight 
into the question of tolerance. For him the common good is 
not simply “the greatest good of the greatest number.” “There 
is,” he points out, “only one temporal common good, that of 
the political society, as there is only one supernatural common 
good, that of the Kingdom of God, which is supra-political. 
To inject into political society a special or partial common 
good, the temporal common good of the faithful of one reli¬ 
gion, even though it were the true religion, and which would 
claim for them a privileged position in the State, would be 
to inject into political society a divisive principle and, to that 
extent, to jeopardize the temporal common good.” 30 

Now the common temporal good, which is the specific end 
of civil government, is related to the human life of human 
persons. Considered with reference to this higher order of 
ends, political society must, while first ensuring the good 
earthly life of its members, provide the conditions favorable 
to their development and improvement as human persons. It 
is not charged with the office of leading men to the achieve¬ 
ment of their spiritual destiny, but it can and should assist 
them in their search for truth. Of the means at its disposal, 
which are the more likely to promote the inner growth of its 
members by providing conditions favorable to the attainment 
of truth — compulsion in any of the material forms it may 
assume or spiritual means as represented by living examples 
and concrete embodiments of justice and charity in the field 
of social and political action? Maritain leaves us in no doubt 
about his stand: “A Christian revolution can succeed only by 
the use of just those means which are beyond the ability of 
others to use.” 31 Repressive measures are makeshift weapons 
with which to combat ideas. At best, they provide only par¬ 
tial and temporary solutions, for the resentment they arouse 
is bound to find an outlet, and in the absence of a positive, 


30 Jacques Maritain, The Rights of Man and Natural Law, trans. Doris C. 
Anson (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943), p. 27. 

31 Freedom in the Modern Word, p. 152. 
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constructive force they cannot be relaxed, if the danger against 
which they are directed is to foe kept under control: 

And thus the force that strikes and is necessary and, 
if it be just, stops the expansion of evil and limits and 
contracts but is unable to extinguish it, has in its 
own nature less strength and perfection than the 
force that endures and that, in the case where it it in¬ 
formed by Charity, is of its own strength capable of 
extinguishing as it arises the evil that free agents 
unnecessarily introduce into the world. It is evidently 
of its own nature a more effective instrument of 
redemption. 32 

The establishment of a vitally Christian state, therefore, pos¬ 
tulates the “purification of means,” a doctrine which Maritain 
defines in the following terms: 

This doctrine primarily relates to the question of the 
hierarchy of means. It rests on the axiom 
that ‘the order of the means corres¬ 
ponds to that of ends.’ It asks that an end 
worthy of man be pursued with means worthy of 
man. It insists first and foremost on the positive will 
to raise up means not only good in general, but truly 
proportionate to their end, truly bearing on them 
the stamp and imprint of their end: means in which 
that very justice which pertains to the essence of 
the common good and that very sanctification of sec¬ 
ular life which pertains to its perfection shall be 
embodied. 33 

Moreover, “that very justice which pertains to the essence 
of the common good” implies and demands the recognition by 
political society of the rights of the human person, rights as¬ 
signed to man by natural law and linked to his nature as man. 
These are rights which the human person possesses “because 
of the very fact that it is a person, a whole, master of itself 
and of its acts, and which consequently is not merely a means 
to an end, but an end, an end which must be treated as such.” 


32 lbid., p. 176. 

33 Man and the State, p. 63. 
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The expression, the dignity of the human person, “means no¬ 
thing if it does not signify that by virtue of natural law, the 
human person has the right to be respected, is the subject of 
rights, possesses rights. There are things which are owed to 
man because of the very fact that he is man.” 34 

Maritain’s conception of the common good and of the obli¬ 
gations which it imposes on the political community supplies 
the philosophical basis for his ideal of a genuinely Christian 
society appropriate to the historical context of the modern 
world and embodying the elements of truth that the move¬ 
ment of history has brought to light. His earthly city of hu¬ 
man rights would be based on the principle of civic equality. 
It would respect religious freedom as a correlative of freedom 
of conscience, understood as the right to follow the judg¬ 
ments of conscience made in good faith. In questions present¬ 
ing a religious as well as a civil aspect the common good would 
dictate the recognition of separate categories of citizens and 
provision for separate legal constitutions for the different 
categories. Full participation in the social and political 
activities of the community would be subject to one condi¬ 
tion: assent to the tenets of a secular, human faith that re¬ 
cognizes “the human values of which the Gospel has made us 
aware, the dignity and the rights of the person, the character 
of moral obligation inherent in authority, the law of brotherly 
love and the sanctity of natural law.” 35 

It is interesting to note the close parallel between Maritain’s 
conclusions and those reached by the contributors to “Tolerance 
and the Catholic” in their examination of some of the theolo¬ 
gical aspects of tolerance, in the sense, not of a reluctant co¬ 
existence, but of a positive, constructive collaboration be¬ 
tween Catholics and non-Catholics within the framework of 
the civil community. Of particular significance to the Cath¬ 
olic in search of a principle of tolerance that is proof against 
the charges of 'bargaining or double-dealing is the insistence 
with which the exponents of a positive approach to the pro¬ 
blem point out the need for a regeneration of society from 
within if the spirit of Christianity is to be realized in social 
and political institutions. Religion that is confined to lip- 


The Rights of Man and Natural Law. p. 65 
I bid., p. 24. 
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service and the external forms of devotion is inadequate to 
the task. Faith must be genuine, strengthened at its source 
and then lived, penetrating the very texture of human existence, 
revealing its presence in concrete manifestations of the Chris¬ 
tian virtues. It is a question of what Pope Pius XII in his 
address to the Christian Democrat leaders called “Christian 
consistency.” The obligation is a positive and personal one, 
dependent for fulfilment on the dynamic force that only a 
quickened inner life and a deepened human understanding 
can give. The appeal is direct and clear. It has been made 
countless times and the weaknesses inherent in our 'human con¬ 
dition require that it continue to be repeated countless times, 
'but Catholics of good will cannot turn a deaf ear to it. The 
note sounded by Maritain in the closing lines of “Who is My 
Neighbour,” must surely arouse a sense of urgency in all 
who profess the truth: “On the day when all the faithful could 
live with men of other creeds in perfect justice, love and un¬ 
derstanding, and at the same time keep the true faith per¬ 
fectly whole and pure, on that day men would not need actu¬ 
ally to practice these virtues toward people of other creeds, 
because infidelity and religious division would on such a 
day have vanished from the face of the earth.” 36 


36 Jacques Maritain, Ransoming the Time, trans. Harry Lorin Binsse (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941), pp. 139-40. 





Sit ^lltomai. Mate'i. Meditation 

G ive me thy grace, good Lord. 

To set the world at nought, 

To set my mind fast upon thee, 

And not to hang upon the blast of men’s mouths. 
To be content to be solitary, 

Not to long for worldly company, 

Little and little utterly to cast off the world, 

And rid my mind of all the business thereof. 

Not to long to hear of any worldly things, 

But that the hearing of worldly phantasies may be 
to me displeasant. 

Gladly to be thinking of God, 

Piteously to call for his help 
To lean unto the comfort of God, 

Busily to labour to love him. 

To know mine own vility and wretchedness, 

To humble and meeken myself under the mighty 
hand of God, 

To bewail my sins passed, 

For the purging of them, patiently to suffer adversity. 
Gladly to bear my purgatory here, 

To be joyful of tribulations, 

To walk the narrow way that leadeth to life. 

To bear the cross with Christ, 

To have the last thing in remembrance, 

To have ever afore mine eye my death that is 
ever at hand, 

To make death no stranger to me, 

To foresee and consider the everlasting fire of hell, 
To pray for pardon before the judge come. 

To have continually in mind the passion that Christ 
suffered for me, 

For his -benefits uncessantly to give him thanks. 

To buy the time again that I before have lost. 

To abstain from vain confabulations, 

To eschew light foolish mirth and gladness, 
Recreations not necessary to cut off. 

Of worldly substance, friends, liberty, life and all, 
to set the loss at right nought, for the winning 
of Christ. 

To think my most enemies my friends, 

For the brethren of Joseph could never have done 
-him so much good with their -love and favour 
as they did him with their malice and hatred. 
These minds are more to be desired of every man, 
than all the treasure of all the princes and kings, 
Christian and heathen, were it -gathered and laid 
together all upon one heap. 
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Vincent Dantzer 


MORNING MASS 


T he harsh insistent ring of a cheap alarm clock penetrates 
my mind and brings me from the deep unconsciousness of 
sleep. I roll over and with precision iborn of long habit slap 
the alarm quiet with my hand. The sudden stillness is unbro¬ 
ken except for the steady breathing of my wife. I listen ex¬ 
pectantly: good! a sleeping family has not been disturbed. 

Seven o'clock — five past. I catch myself on the brink of suc¬ 
cumbing to the demands of a tired body and make what is 
possibly the only distinct and resolute act of will I will make 
all day: I fall out of bed. 

Habit, routine, those patterns of the mind that make a sane 
life possible emerge and take over. Mechanically I dress and 
perform the morning’s ablution — face, hands, teeth; the ex¬ 
cesses of yesterday not entirely dissipated by a night’s sleep 
begin to wane and the material man is refreshed to begin the 
excesses of today. 

I step out of the house and begin the short walk north to 
the main thoroughfare. The arrival of the new day with its 
bright morning sun and fresh, cool air dispel any feeling I 
have that it would have been wise to stay in bed. The half 
block from my house to the main street is a pretty walk at 
any time but this spring morning it seems particularly beauti¬ 
ful. The winter has left a few ugly blotches of brown on other¬ 
wise perfect lawns, but the trees and hedges are bright with 
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the pale green of spring. The early flowers are in bloom and 
the morning air enhances their fragrance and combines it 
with the scent of new grass. The whole effect is such that it 
would not seem out of place to hear the morning croak of a 
frog, and I find myself listening for that unlikely sound. How 
quickly am I compensated for leaving my bed! 

Too soon I reach the end of the block. I turn left and for 
the first time recall why I got up so early. I am going to 
morning Mass. Morning Mass — Monday through Saturday 
with monotonous regularity until attendance at Mass has be¬ 
come a habit. It crosses my mind that I have been awake this 
morning for twenty-five minutes and have scarcely had one 
conscious thought of God or Mass or prayer in any of those 
twenty-five minutes. Only now as I approach the church do 
I remember and breath swiftly a morning offering. 

The time it takes to walk two blocks is not more than an 
extended moment. But the mind is no respecter of moments 
and I reflect as I walk of how this morning’s schedule has ex¬ 
tended over the past several months until it has become a 
routine: the habit of going to Mass, a true habit with all the 
connotations of the word applicable to my participation in this 
great act of worship. It occurs to me, as it has many times, 
that perhaps a better appreciation of the awful majesty of 
the Mass is obtained under circumstances which make it less 
familiar. My reason immediately rejects the thought, arguing 
that the life of grace is not the life of emotion; familiar un¬ 
derstanding of Christ’s sacrifice provides a firmer base for 
true faith than does emotional obeisance to a mysterious rit¬ 
ual. Close association breeds contempt only when it reveals 
otherwise hidden imperfections; familiarity with perfection 
can give birth only to increased admiration and love. 

As I approach the church I find myself hurriedly, almost 
mechanically checking the state of my soul to ascertain my 
fitness for the reception of Our Lord. Confession: it occurs 
to me that I have not been to confession for two weeks — 
no, it is longer than that. Anyway, not more than three — really, 
I have forgotten. No matter, start with yesterday morning 
when I received Communion. What has happened since 
then? Usual day yesterday, same routine at the office, lunch 
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downtown, a glass of beer after work, home, read for awhile 
after supper, then to bed. No particular occasion for serious 
sin yesterday; of course there were the usual venial sins — 
or were they venial? It is difficult. When do the innumerable 
venial sins of two or three weeks add up to a serious trans¬ 
gression against God’s law? Never. Still, white becomes grey 
and grey becomes black. And how albout those nebulous acts of 
omission wherein the opportunity was given to practise those 
virtues of justice and charity and the opportunity was allowed 
to slip away? Without being overscrupulous I think that it 
would be easy enough to persuade myself not to receive 
Communion. But again I am reminded of that saving rule 
which says that one may give oneself the benefit of any sin¬ 
cere doubt. I do. 

I am in the church and as if to enforce my thoughts on 
habit and routine I notice I am again about a minute late. 
This morning as most mornings I take my pew just as the 
celebrant is completing the prayers at the foot of the altar. 

I reach for my beads and begin to recite the Rosary. Recite 
is the word, for soon my thoughts are no longer in church. 
The tasks and problems of the day unfold, image upon image. 
We are told that that part of man’s mind called imagination 
has got out of hand since the Fall; its power of distraction 
is never more apparent than now. My reverie is interrupted: 
a small boy near the front of the church has kicked over a 
kneeling bench. I know the boy, a lad of ten or twelve, back¬ 
ward, almost retarded, with a perpetual smile. He is at Mass 
every morning, living proof that God’s grace is no respecter 
of intellects. Now I concentrate on the remaining decade of 
my Rosary and mentally ask forgivness for allowing myself 
to be distracted during the saying of the first four. The 
Sanctus bell rings and, as always, I feel myself becoming 
for the first time during the Mass a part of it. The doubts, 
the rationalizations, the distractions disappear as I become 
caught up in the swiftly moving sacrifice. The climax ap¬ 
proaches, the Word is made flesh, the miracle is complete. 
God again has given his only begotten Son to the world. 
The prayers flow easily now, the concentration on the sacrifice 
is complete. Mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa, the 
climax in unbroken cadence gives way to fulfilment of the 
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promise — I receive tlhe One sacrificed and return to my pew 
to make thanksgiving. 

Standing for the Last Gospel, I notice that the usual fifteen 
or twenty people are here again this morning, mainly the 
very young and the very old; women mostly, although there 
is a sprinkling of men. In the pew directly ahead of me is a 
young mother who is always here with three young children, 
all under school age. Her act of will each morning consists 
of more than the routine habit of making the initial break 
with warm covers and a soft mattress. I wonder and marvel 
at such mothers. 

Before the priest completes the final prayers I am eager 
to be away. About an hour has passed since I parted company 
with my bed; breakfast and morning coffee present very real 
images to my mind and to my senses. 

The church faces east and as we file out of the church we 
are met by the morning sun. The day is still new and the 
hordes of office and factory workers, still taking their break¬ 
fast, have not yet made their appearance on the streets. This 
is a good time, these four or five minutes it takes to walk 
home. There is no hurry now. The streets are quiet and al¬ 
most deserted. The air is fresh and clean and the smell of 
newly-washed pavement mingles with the fragrance of trees 
and green grass to produce that characteristically pleasant 
odor of a city street in the early morning. 

As I walk, I wonder at my sense of well-being. What ac¬ 
counts for it? Is it the physical presence of a beautiful morn¬ 
ing, the short freedom from the task of earning a living and 
raising a family, the period of brief solitude away from crowd¬ 
ed streets; or could this sense of satisfaction which springs 
up from the soul perhaps be the result of participation in the 
sacrifice of the Mass? The thought comes to mind: how strange 
that one never becomes bored — distracted, it is true, but 
never bored with the Mass. And yet, not so strange. All 
art forms suffer from repetition because reflecting actuality, 
of necessity they reflect the imperfect. The drama which is 
the Mass is no reflected image and for this reason it is not 
really a drama at all: the Mass is reality. Its act of creation 
and ultimate sacrifice are direct acts of God and thus the 
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perfect reality. It is this partaking of perfection which gives 
the sacrifice of the Mass its continual attraction. It is also the 
brief participation in perfection which causes my sense of 
well-being, the restless yearning and continual seeking of 
my soul has, for a brief moment, attained the object of its 
search. 

My theological rumblings are interrupted as I trip over 
a loose board on the sidewalk. I chuckle at my thoughts: 
how easy it is to speculate and rationalize when my sense of 
well being is probably due to the fact that I am a reasonably 
healthy individual enjoying a walk on a pleasant spring morn¬ 
ing. I know from experience that an hour from now — no, 
even in half hour — I shall be engrossed in the labors and 
cares of the world and my morning participation in the Mass 
will not even be recalled. I feel also that morning Mass has 
made no apparent change in my behavior. I am, in so far as 
introspection is able to discern, no better or no worse. Cynical 
attitude perhaps, perhaps too cynical. Is it not pride which 
attempts to assess the efficacy of God’s sacraments and measure 
the graces therefrom? As all Catholics must, I live in two 
worlds: that of the Church and that of secular society. Surely 
tiie fact of this separation of Christian doctrine from Chris¬ 
tian life is not a reason for questioning the adequacy of the 
sacraments but rather is convincing evidence that they have 
not been used sufficiently. 

As I cross the main thoroughfare and turn into my own 
street I notice that the traffic is increasing: the city is begin¬ 
ning to mobilize itself for the day’s business. I walk more 
slowly in a vain attempts to postpone the time when I must 
become a part of this business. As I approach the house I no¬ 
tice that the lawn needs mowing and that again the boys 
have left their playthings strewn over the front walk and 
yard. I open the door and am greeted by the friendly vigorous 
shouts of an awakened family and the welcome smell of 
breakfast. 


My other day has begun! 



SEDES SAPIENTIAE 


QSedes Sapientiae, how sweet 

Thy teaching without noise of words, discord 
Of argument, smooth reason’s glib deceit: 

Thy life alone pronounces, “Yes, my Lord.” 

O Sedes Sapientiae, permit 

Us begging scholars entrance to thy school. 

Let learned, old and wise at thy feet sit. 

Where he who knows shall know himself a fool. 
O Sedes Sapientiae, we learn 
From thy smile’s lecture how all comes to be, 
Rising from that to which it shall return, 

For man begins and ends in mystery. 

And thou shalt teach in thy Son’s school above 
How mystery begins and ends in love! 


SONNETS 


- Sister Marie Theophila de Sion 


CONSOLATRIX AFFLICTORUM 

Q Consolatrix Afflictorum, take 

Thy wounded children from the battlefield. 
Heal them to fight again for thy Son’s sake, 

And then return with them and be their Shield. 

O Consolatrix Afflictorum, hold 

Thy weeping children to thy mother’s breast 

Until all tears are spent, all sorrows told. 

And losses by thy kiss restored and blessed. 

O Consolatrix Afflictorum, bring 
Thy weary children home when day is past. 
Smooth over death’s hard couch, stand there and sing 
A lullaby until they sleep at last. 

And when they wake to find the night is done. 
Draw up the shade and show them thy bright Sun! 
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Evelyn Fernholz 


A MIRROR for OUR AGE 


W hether his story was taken from English history, pagan 
antiquity, or legend, the characters in Shakespeare’s plays 
spoke like Englishmen of their own day, and the actors who 
played them wore the doublet and hose of the Elizabethan 
age. Some of these plays clearly indicate the society in which 
their characters move. The particular play which reflects 
Elizabethan society most accurately is also a mirror for 
our own society. 

The social background of “King L e a r” gives the effect 
of a great commotion in the moral world. The play is a gi¬ 
gantic picture of human brutality, and its characters act in 
a setting of lawlessness and decadence. But “King Lea r” 
does not override ethics and startle with mere violence. It 
pictures a society which thinks that moral standards are no 
longer binding or which can no longer even recognize moral 
standards. The sensual Gloucester does not apologize for his 
incontinence now that he has become “braz’d to it,” admit¬ 
ting a moment later that he has a son “by order of law.” Kent, 
in his response, doubts whether the law is any longer of 
value: 

I cannot wish the fault undone, the 
issue of it being so proper. (I, i, 17-18) 

The man who had once been shocked at moral disorder has 
come around to the attitude that the “status quo” determines 
morals; whatever is widely practised is, after all, normal. 

The first scene of the play reveals the attitudes of the Lear 
society, attitudes which have become commonplace in our 
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own day. The action begins with an outburst of passion 
from King Lear precipitated by the passion of Cordelia 
and augmented by the passion of Kent. It seems that subjects 
tend to disregard the law when rulers have taken the law 
into their hands. Conversely, we find that attitudes which are 
rampant in Lear’s kingdom are embodied in the characters of 
the play. 

The attitude of lawlessness combined with bravado finds 
an exponent in Edmund, the child of Gloucester’s disordered 
passion. Edmund’s maxim might be, “sin bravely.” He ded¬ 
icates himself to lawlessness in the name of “nature,” discard¬ 
ing adherence to the moral law and its outcome in custom. 
Edmund is the ultimate individualist, a once sound theologian 
turned into a “broad-minded” rationalist, who subjects the 
term “legitimate” to a bit of sophistry, and, after deciding 
that it is meaningless, resolves to get all he can out of life. 
He is too clever and too egotistical to let weakness of the 
flesh interfere with his ambition; rather, he depends on others 
to remove the legal impediments to their mutual desires. 
Then he stands back and coldly surveys his duplicity: 

To both these sisters have I sworn my love; 

Each jealous of the other, as the stung 
Are of the adder. Which of them shall I take? 

Both? one? or neither? Neither can be enjoy’d, 

If both remain alive.(V, i, 55-59) 

Edmund perverts his reasoning faculty because he is out¬ 
side the law, 

Let me if not by birth have lands by wit 
All with me’s meet that I can fashion fit. 

(I, ii, 199-200) 

and becomes an enemy of reason itself. 

We might expect the maehiavel, the pragmatist of Shakes¬ 
peare’s day, to be the most despicable character in the play, 
especially when we consider that this figure was a bogey to 
an early seventeenth century audience. Though he is the in¬ 
carnation of evil, Edmund is nevertheless a convincing hu¬ 
man being who possesses some personal charm and deserves 
some sympathy. Shakespeare, however, leads us further down 
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the scale of evil in the person of Lear’s eldest daughter. In 
spite of possessing regal qualities and considerable intelli¬ 
gence, she stands out perhaps more for her crass ignorance 
than for her wickedness. Goneril thinks only in terms of 
the ooncrete: 

O the difference of man and man! 

To thee a woman’s services are due: 

My fool usurps my body. (IV, i, 27-30) 

Accordingly, she tolerates no obstacles to her desires. When 
carnal lust for Edmund replaces her lust for power, she 
degrades herself to the point of destroying herself, and in 
the process, perpetrates treachery which knows no bounds, 
not even familial ones. 

When her husband Albany berates her for persecuting her 
own father, he tries to make her see the grossness of her 
wrongs, finally accusing her of being an inhuman monster; 
but she dismisses his censure as foolish. After he uses script¬ 
ural imagery in a desperate effort to lay her wickedness be¬ 
fore her, she observes that these remarks have no meaning at 
all, and unwittingly continues the scriptural imagery to call 
him a fool for turning the other cheek. His vain efforts to 
make her understand principles are finally summed up in a 
helpless utterance: 

Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile: 

Filths savour but themselves. (IV, i, 38-39) 

To Goneril, anyone with principles is weak-willed. Her com¬ 
plete indifference to right and wrong is summarized in the 
last devilish defence which she flings at her husband: 

The laws are mine, not thine. 

Who can arraign me for’t? (V, iii, 159) 

It dos not occur to Goneril that her question is not a rhe¬ 
torical one. 

Shakespeare’s picture of the Lear society is, of course, not 
completely unrelieved. There are characters in the play who 
live according to virtuous sentiments; but they, too, are 
slaves of passion in a lesser sense. Cordelia, who is usually 
defended by literary critics as an angel in the flesh, acts 
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somewhat imprudently on her first appearance. Her slightly 
sanctimonious, “Nothing, m’ lord” pleads for the application 
of long overdue parental discipline. Her naturally gentle dis¬ 
position endears her to Kent, a faithful counsellor who de¬ 
votes his life to a king who has wronged him. Even Kent 
identifies manliness with passion. He explains his surly treat¬ 
ment of Goneril’s slave as the natural consequence of “having 
more man than wit about (him).” For Kent there is no pru¬ 
dent mean between artfulness and rudeness. He would reform 
the world by giving all wrong-doers a piece of his mind. 

There are others in “King L e a r” who possess a vague 
sense of the disorder in the world. These people are largely 
passive, and, therefore, responsible, in a sense, for the chaos 
they suddenly encounter all about them. Albany is such a 
person. After looking at the world and its follies, he prophesies 
either a Calvinistic or natural retribution: 

If that the heavens do not their visible spirits 
Send quickly down to tame these vile offences, 

It will come, 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself 
Like monsters of the deep. (IV, ii, 46-50) 

The fact that the common man sees justice done on Glouces¬ 
ter’s torturer is Albany’s first manifestation of the divine 
governance of the world. 

This Shows you are above You justicers, that these 
our nether crimes so speedily can revenge. (IV, ii, 77) 

The person in the play who knows and respects the 
moral law most deeply is Edgar, Edmund’s legitimate 
half-brother. Accurately enough, Shakespeare has pictured 
him slightly gullible in comparison with those who are wise 
in the wisdom of the damned. Edgar is greatly wronged and 
is forced to endure great suffering. In the world of Lear 
goodness is banished; in Edgar’s case it hides in the guise of 
the most pitiable of creatures: an insane begger. Under cover 
of madness Edgar expounds the moral law and enumerates 
its violations in the society around him. He subsequently saves 
his father from the ultimate act of despair and brings to jus¬ 
tice the brother who has dispossessed them both. Only Al¬ 
bany and Edgar survive “the great decay” and learn circum- 
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spection in order to “rule in this realm and the gored state 
sustain.” Perhaps because they act too late, the situation calls 
for extraordinary sacrifices. 

The dominant social theme in the tragedy of “K i n g Lea r” 
is passion, but there is also a redemption theme. The tragic 
hero, a larger-than-life representation of parental and polit¬ 
ical authority, has been a law unto himself for a lifetime. 
His two wicked daughters, who are no mean witnesses, tes¬ 
tify that he has always “but slenderly known himself” and 
that even “the best and soundest of his time hath been but 
rash.” When we first meet King Lear he invokes divine au¬ 
thority only when calling a malediction on someone who cros¬ 
ses him. Because for him whim has been a guiding principle 
of life, he comes to find that as king and father he is to reap 
only persecution from other’s whims. Only then does he pray 
for self-control. But first he appeals to concupiscent love, then 
sentiment, then reason; and unsuccessful with all these ap¬ 
peals, he slips into insanity. When he has become a victim of 
the cruel social order which he has created, King Lear recog¬ 
nizes the ethics of ownership and grieves that he has “ta’en 
too little care of this.” Adversity opens his eyes. Having been 
excluded from his own hearth and driven mad, he discovers, 
during a lucid moment, that a ruler is not a god: 

When the rain came to wet me once, and the wind 
to make me chatter; when the thunder would not 
peace at my bidding; there I found ’em, there I 
9melt ’em out . . . they told me I was every thing; 

’tis a lie, I am not ague-proof. (IV, vi, 101-107) 

The disillusioned king is a fittingly ironic commentator on 
a social order that has no justice because it can no longer 
discriminate between good and evil: 

. . . The usurer hangs the cozener. 

Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear; 

Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. 


None does offend, none, I say, none; I’ll able ’em 
Take that of me, my friend, wfhio have the power 
To seal the accuser’s lips . . . (IV, vi, 167 ff.) 
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The plight of the family, basic unit of society, in the echo 
plot is an individual symptom of the times: 

’Tis the time’s plague, when madmen lead the blind. 

Lear’s tragic flaw is essentially intellectual. In the moment 
of crisis, he “scarce feels the storm” because the tempest in 
his mind is greater than its cosmic counterpart. But the social 
chaos which he has created around him as king finally destroys 
him, his family, and his state. He dies, and in his death he is 
only part of the “great decay.” He is the only one of all 
Shakespeare’s tragic heroes to die without aid of steel or 
poison, to die, in a sense, from natural causes. Yet he dies a 
suicide’s death because the “rack” on which he perishes is 
of his own making: the moral disorder which his passion and 
his whim have created closes in on him in his last moments 
and crushes him to death. 

Through this play Shakespeare spoke to the men of his 
own age and to us; he spoke to men of every age who forget 
the fundamental principles of life and living. He warns kings 
that they are only kings, not gods; that governments, of what¬ 
ever kind they be, must rule with minds awake to a law more 
sovereign than their own; that all men, if they would be 
happy and prosperous and peaceful and human in this world, 
must look, not to human convention for the laws of their 
being but to the mind of the Law-Maker Who made us. 



ROSA MYSTICA 


QRosa Mystica, who planted thee 

In this earth’s garden, yet in soil apart, 

So thou didst blossom heaven? Was it He 
Who plucked thee up to wear beneath His heart? 
O Rosa Mystica, who watered thee 
With grace before thy life had yet begun, 

So thou didst grow toward heaven? Was it He 
Who in thy bud unopened placed His Son? 

O Rosa Mystica, who made thee red 
As a blood drop? Or didst thou stand beside 
His Cross, so to be stained with each drop shed. 
Receiving back His life before He died? 

And all thy fragrance now is but His breath: 

O breathe thy life, sweet Flower, on our death! 


SONNETS - Sister Marie Theophila de Sion 


CAUSA NOSTRAE LAETITIAE 

£ausa Nostrae Laetitiae, O fair 
Ladder of dawn by which our Sun ascends, 

Thy rungs afire from His feet passing there, 
Mounting through thee to noon no evening ends, — 
Causa Nostrae Laetitiae, thou art 
The robe of flesh God wore to visit here. 

To speak our love He studied from thy heart, 

To mourn our ways thou gavest Him each tear. 
Causa Nostrae Laetitiae, thy joy 
Is as a treasure underneath His sea, 

Where no winds reach nor storms of grief annoy: 
Silent thy joy in Him and His in thee. 

Lead our earth-loving steps to hurry past 
These shallow waters till we drown at last. 
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Bernard Daly 


MEMORIES of a HOUSE 


E very dead house has its ghosts and unless you know them 
you don’t know the house; hut in a living house the spir¬ 
its are alive and inspire the memories which keep the house 
alive even after life has passed from it. In such lively mem¬ 
ories, as long as some folks live there will always stand on 
Saskatoon’s College Drive a white house that was their home 
while they were away from home. Though grass may be all 
that is seen on the spot, they will see rooms crowded with 
lounging students, laughing students, students with books 
and at prayer, dancing couples, schemers, dreamers; and near 
every student in every mood a priest, suited by nature and 
by training to be there, to enthuse, advise, direct, restrain, 
build and reform — men marked by life and by love. 

There are some who remember earlier times when only grass 
grew there, and no formal Catholic influence pervaded the 
University of Saskatchewan. In those days before 1926 a 
Catholic student knew his fellow only by chance; they were 
the very few among the few at a fledgling University. Then 
came a man who made a home of the house on the campus — 
laughing, affable Father Basil Markle, a secular priest on 
loan from the Archdiocese of Toronto to the university as 
lecturer in scholastic philosophy and to Catholic students as 
director of Newman Club. Thoughtful Catholics saw in his 
presence the first step towards establishment of a Catholic 
college with full rights. Some university officials shared this 
view and in some measure welcomed the development in their 
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desire that whatever such college was to be established in 
the province Should be associated with the university as 
closely as possible. 

Father Markle’s interest in youth and its activities won 
him wide friendships; his special concern for those who (had 
difficulties of any kind made many of those friendships deep. 
For ten years Newman Hall under his guidance was a centre 
of busy student activities. Mass in the small chapel, social 
relationships in the intimate atmosphere of parlor and base¬ 
ment cluibroom, and larger and more formal gatherings, ban¬ 
quets and dances usually held in a downtown 'hall — these 
things knit the Catholic students never before united. There 
were sleigh rides, with Father Markle in moccasins outracing 
all others; there was a student newssheet known as “New¬ 
man Nuggets”; there was dancing; there was an unending 
round of informal talks and visits in the house, with special 
invitations going out to those w'ho were “having a tough time 
of it”; and there was the new experience of university clas¬ 
ses in ethics, logic and psychology, taught by a priest and 
provocative of thought. 

But all the while the house knew another side. The men 
who planned and built it had never intended that it should 
not grow. They were pioneers in the spirit of a pioneering 
community and what they built they saw as only a start to¬ 
wards bigger and better things, to be worked for in the face 
of pressing needs and realized in the fullness of God’s time. 
Negotiations went on, aimed at having the simple Newman 
Hall arrangement elevated into a college relationship. The 
Basilian Fathers, whose success at St. Michael’s College in 
Toronto was well known to both Church and university par¬ 
ties, were introduced to the discussions. Difficulties abounded, 
the economic depression of those years compounding other 
problems. Indeed, at times even the continued existence of 
Newman Hall was in jeopardy. Perhaps the greatest tribute 
that history can pay to the men involved is its recording of 
the fact that patience prevailed. The spirit of St. Thomas 
More was brought to live in Newman’s house. 

Few adventurers have faced sterner challenges than did 
Father Leonard Rush as principal and first Basilian in the 
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new St. Thomas More College in 1936. Witih him were Father 
Anglin, also a Basilian, and Father Markle, who was to re¬ 
main until 1941. Formal establishment of a college meant 
that Catholic education in the University was to be tested as 
it had not been previously. A host of political, social and 
personal niceties had to be worked out, at the university, 
in the city, and within the house itself. The result was a 
triumph, for new friendships were established, new confidences 
won and new activities launched, all built upon the founda¬ 
tion which had been laid during the years in Newman Hall. 
The new spirit and the old lived on together. 

In the house life centered as always on daily Mass, celebrated 
in the little chapel hidden behind folding doors which opened 
on the parlor. On occasion, chapel and parlor together were 
too small and the congregation spilled into the hallway and 
even up the stairway leading from it. Gradually, and espe¬ 
cially after the coming of Father McGahey, the custom grew 
of providing a light breakfast in the basement clubroom grew 
those students who assisted at Mass. The ever-ready tea ket¬ 
tle and coffee pot date from this time. The basement clubroom 
was as crowded as the chapel; it bulged with activity. At 
times ping pong dominated it; at other times Father McGahey 
gave boxing lessons there; at noon hours students ate their 
lunches there together. Sunday evenings there were dances 
and card games, with the card players ensconced on a ledge 
cut into the basement wall. To lose one’s head there and jump 
up suddenly was to find it again with a stinging bump against 
the low ceiling. In another part of the house, a record collec¬ 
tion started by Father McGahey and enlarged by Father 
Carr drew little groups that listened and discussed intently. 
A piano stood in the front parlor, and if one student turned 
to it the chances were that all students in the place would 
gather round to join the singsong. The college was truly “a 
home away from home” for all. Hours were spent in spon¬ 
taneous, light-hearted diversions. The lessons which were be¬ 
gun in chapel and classroom were resumed in unplanned dis¬ 
cussions which went on almost endlessly among priests and 
students. There was no escaping anywhere in the house 
from the hum of activity in other parts of it. The place was 
“Merry More on the Drive — College Drive.” 
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The beginning of the war wrenched many from this happy 
setting, some of them to return laiter. At the same time the 
Basilian Fathers who had been there from 1936 began to leave 
in turn — without being able to take their whole hearts with 
them. In 1941, Father Rush departed, to 'be succeeded as prin¬ 
cipal for one year by Father McCorkell. Then he and Father 
Carr changed mantles, Father Carr becoming principal of the 
college and Father McCorkell superior-general of the Basilian 
congregation. A new era began as workmen started building 
a wing on the house to extend and enlarge the chapel and 
clubroom. It was completed in 1943, in good time for the 
crush of students which the 1945 fall term brought. 

The crush was caused by love — love in the hearts of men 
like Father Carr and Father McGahey and shared according 
to their generous natures by all their confreres. Father 
McGahey brought love as a restless flame that eventually was 
to consume him entirely — Father McGahey bursting into 
a room, driven to communicate with anyone and everyone; 
talking about college football, literature, the art of crying at 
weddings, Russian novels, any subject to which he turned his 
facile mind; instructing in the difficult and graceful art of 
oratory; reaching out to attract more students with boxing 
lessons, with steaming coffee, with any method or means 
which he judged would bring more young people around so 
that he might have a chance to give himself to them. He never 
spared himself although he never had health to spare, and 
so death came to him early. Father Carr remained to stoke 
the furnace and extend its glowing firebed until no one in the 
house was untouched by the warmth of that spirit of love, 
which drew hearts and minds to itself as naturally and as 
surely as waters run into a sea — Father Carr no less a mov¬ 
ing force in the house, although a quiet one; reflecting, nod¬ 
ding, chuckling; agreeing and disagreeing with equal gentle¬ 
ness; looking for his glasses and borrowing someone else’s 
on trial; noting the names of newcomers on cards in his bre¬ 
viary — and knowing them the next time; tempting untried 
minds to try the joys of thinking; getting up to his elbows 
in dishwater washing breakfast dishes so that more students 
might use them; asking questions but never answering them. 

From such a spirit, nurtured in such a way, there was no 
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escape. The Newman Club and STM students came to 
share in it and to communicate it in their own ways. They 
had on hand informal, generous, friendly reception commit¬ 
tees to greet each year’s new arrivals so that from their very 
first days new students were taken completely into the life 
of the college, with willingness to join in the only thing asked 
of them. They were assisted and advised with registering, 
with purdhiasing books and supplies, with finding boarding 
places. Gregarious newcomers were provided with outlets 
for their enthusiasm; those of retiring natures were welcomed 
just as sincerely and made to understand that the college 
expected to give them as much as it gave to anyone and to 
receive from them the contributions which they would be 
able to make to college life. 

The thrills of those first days of each term were boundless. 
There were pleasant new faces to be enjoyed, interesting new 
personalities to be explored, abundant new talents to be sam¬ 
pled. There were old acquaintances to be greeted as each re¬ 
turned to take up again the labors and diversions of the pre¬ 
vious year. There were holiday experiences to be compared, 
with none ever rivalling those reported from the district of 
Paradise Hill, which (as many came to believe because it 
was seriously hinted) apparently rose beside Eden’s valley, or 
near it. There were new courses and new timetables to be 
discussed. There were academic and other “casualties” from 
the previous year to be exclaimed over and wondered at. 
Above all, perhaps, there was the genuine joy of home-com¬ 
ing, for the feeling was almost universal, even if usually un¬ 
expressed, that STM was the place where, as university stu¬ 
dents, they ought to be, wanted to be, and where they rested 
content. All things about the house contributed to that feel¬ 
ing, for the Basilian Fathers placed no restrictions on facil¬ 
ities or on personal time except the limits imposed “by polite 
society.” This was the spirit of STM, and the college rewarded 
most richly those who joined most completely in that spirit. 

From the first day of the students’ return the place echoed 
with piano music of every mood and songs in many voices. 
It clattered with the incessant beat of ping pong ball on hard 
table top. It pulsated with the full tones of classical records 
in the parlor and with the sounds of much conversation and 
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bursts of laughter in the clubroom. The mornings had their 
quiet interludes as students assisted at whispered Masses in 
the intimacy of the little chapel, where souls were searched 
to their most subtle depths. Afterwards, and still subdued, 
there were lively exchanges over toast and coffee in the 
clubroom and adjoining kitchen, followed by the rush to 
early classes. Gradually during the mornings the tempo in¬ 
creased, as students trooped in for between-class intervals 
and later packed the place for noon-hour lunches carried from 
homes and boarding houses or, in later years, made by the 
students themselves in “Ulcers Incorporated”, a productive co¬ 
operative. 

Characteristic of those clubroom gatherings during the 
immediate post-war years were the bridge sessions, the game 
played for hours with unslacking seriousness by senior stu¬ 
dents, many of whom had had war experience and for whom 
the game had become almost as much a part of life as a way 
of relaxing. Tables were seldom taken down, cards were never 
far from hand, there was always a “fourth” to be found even 
if he had to be summoned from the library where he had only 
just taken refuge with his books. But the amount of time 
spent at the game was deceptive, in a way. Those same war 
veterans were also intent on making up for time lost from 
studies during wartime service, and they could drop their 
games and turn to their books with concentration and ma¬ 
turity that made them formidable competitors for class honors, 
as was found to their eventual sorrow by many junior students 
who shared the seniors’ love of play but not always their 
devotion to work. Challenging, too, was the richness and 
variety of experience which the veterans brought to all their 
discussions, in class and out, to the advantage of all. 

Sunday mornings brought Mass, the choir, a special ser¬ 
mon, the buns-and-coffee breakfast -and a guest speaker, the 
formality of the speaker never completely overwhelming the 
students’ spirit, for the last word usually was spoken with the 
reading of a “KP” list, (greeted with open delight and feigned 
annoyance as it designated those who would wash and wipe 
the breakfast cups and saucers. The advent of an automatic 
dishwasher did not entirely deprive this kitchen routine of 
its fun. Meetings, choir practice, individual diversions and 
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work took up the students’ time until they gathered again 
for Sunday evening Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament in 
the chapel and the social evening in the club afterwards. 

Those evening programs developed a tradition of infinite 
variety within a regular format. Each social usually began as 
a sit-down session with attention focussed on the stage, fol¬ 
lowed by dancing to the music of popular records or, on rare 
occasions, a small guest orchestra, but it would take a very 
long list to describe all that happened on the stage and on 
the dance floor over the years. On stage there have been de¬ 
bates, formal lectures, illustrated talks both light and serious, 
variety musicals, full-dress recitals by vocalists and instru¬ 
mentalists, “corny-music” jam sessions, seasonal pageants of 
studied beauty, melodramas, tragedies and comedies, parodies 
and farces, with representative college groups or boarding 
house assemblies vying with each other and with other groups 
and individuals to provide the most talked-about diversions. 
Some times these presentations were the product of much 
preparation; at times they were spur-of-the moment impulses 
which tumbled along with dash and vivacity such as bless 
only rare occasions. They seldom lasted more than half an 
hour, but memories of some of them will last for lifetimes. 
Dance programs were only slightly less varied, with costume 
events and novel routines seasoning regular programs. A lunch 
break late in the evening became a regular procedure, fol¬ 
lowed 'by a midnight break-up and a hurried clean-up session. 

On occasion all interest was turned to events in which STM 
and Newman Club members were participating outside the 
college itself. Chief of these was the annual retreat in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, a refreshing weekend in a crammed year. 
There were also a fall formal ball and spring banquet, Christ¬ 
mas parties, plays, debates, hockey, football and basketball 
games, and a full round of general university activities. 

There were two aspects to all these activities which gave 
college life its great and important depth. The place of chapel 
and classroom in the life of a student was never allowed to 
slip out of mind. Hours of informal discussions dwelt on 
spiritual and intellectual problems. No activity in the house 
was carried forward unmindful of the fact that Christ lived 
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there. Nor was it ever forgotten that class assignments and 
examination results were responsibilities to which students 
had to measure up, enjoy themselves as they might at other 
times. Spiritual records, if they could be known, no doubt 
would show as glowingly as official scholastic records do. 

Any listing of student activities and accomplishments em¬ 
phasizes the astounding roles played by the priests of the 
college. A few Fathers — no more than five or six usually — 
had a hand in all activities of the students of STM and New¬ 
man Club, enrolment totalling upwards to 600 as the old college 
entered its later years. The fact that some of those students 
did not participate in college activities did not lesson the 
priests’ burdens. To be able to observe and advise such a wide 
range of student undertakings, giving them tone and direction 
without restricting them by undue paternalism, was the Ba- 
silian Fathers’ accomplishment — all the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that at the same time their own studies and 
class work had to be attended to, together with pastoral re¬ 
sponsibilities in the student body on the campus, political and 
social obligations in the university and outside in the province 
at large, and details of their own community life. 

The personalities, accomplishments and talents of each 
priest cannot be detailed here. There were, of course, the prin¬ 
cipals, each in turn: Father Rush who had the task of inita- 
ting college life; Father McCorkell who had a memorable 
one-year term; Father Carr who instilled a love of simple, 
learned insight into reality; Father Sullivan who undertook 
the seemingly-impossilble task of erecting the new stone col¬ 
lege, which grew up with its arms around the old house; and 
Father O’Donnell who supervised the completion of that 
work and turned to the crucial test of transplanting the spirit 
of the old college into the new. For the rest, there are hun¬ 
dreds of memories summoned up by a mere listing of their 
names, all of them Basilians after Father Markle: Fathers 
Anglin, Lebel, Quinlan, McGahey, Mallon, Miller, Cullinane, 
Munnelly, Corrigan, Malone, Kennedy, Burns, Finn, Mon¬ 
tague. In many ways, Father Mallon, who served in the old 
house longer than any other Basilian, summed up all of them. 
His ability to gain and retain intimate knowledge of almost 
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every student was typical of their close associations with 
students; his quiet, personal approach was reflected in their 
inclination toward self-effacing moderation in all things; 
his willingness to attempt to satisfy any student’s request for 
help was a model of their generosity. Each priest had his own 
special contribution to make: one appealed to one group of 
students, another to others, so that few students were ever 
lacking in opportunities to be in close touch with priests es¬ 
pecially suited to them and able to assist them. 

Memories surge around their names and around the college: 
Father Rush’s coonskin coat; afternoons spent festooning the 
clubroom with crepe paper and balloons; other afternoons 
of work helping scrub and polish the clubroom floor; the 
welter of notices on the bulletin board inquiring after lost 
books, which might not have been misplaced if similar inter¬ 
est had been shown in them from the first; the never-com¬ 
pleted task of club executive members trying to collect stu¬ 
dent’s fees; the harmonies in and by Father Finn’s glee club; 
the quiet work of the Legion of Mary; soul-filling community 
singing in the chapel at Benediction; Father O’Donnell’s soup 
after a sleigh ride; his coffee anytime; the ingenuity of student 
election candidates and their supporters, plastering the club¬ 
room with posters; the afternoon untidiness of the place after 
the Sheaf had come out; the match-making and speculation 
about “matches”; those who tried stimulants to whip up pre¬ 
exam energy and those who travelled in the opposite direc¬ 
tion and took sedatives to calm distraught nerves; the cult 
of the camera club, with esoteric talk about openings and 
speeds; the presence of international students adding their 
welcome variety; boogie woogie on the piano — in the very 
walls it seemed at times; the bishop’s friendly visits; the clat¬ 
ter of dishes being set out for communion breakfast; the 
housekeepers who enjoyed the noise and said they missed 
it at holiday time; the glamour of successful-looking graduates 
returned for reunion weekend; the engineers who did “give 
a damn” around the club; the staccato of acquaintances struck 
up during “bingo” dances; Ulcers Incorporated, named as if 
to defeat its purpose as a lunch-making dub; arguments which 
went on long after midnight; intent sessions as tag ends of 
his class gathered around Father Cullinane shaking klinkers 
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from the furnace; unrehearsed holiday-time parties with the 
Fathers; the desperate intentness of medical students study¬ 
ing in the days when many felt called but only the top few 
could be chosen; the jive artists who managed to hold to¬ 
gether; the escapades which will not be revealed here; the 
heartaches and washroom tears which also are almost secret; 
the thrill of a formal dress for “the formal”; the exuberance 
of those who won international scholarships for summers ab¬ 
road; the space set by a Sister in the class; the classes skip¬ 
ped; the movies seen instead; the recollections which every 
one adds to this list. 

Every memory calls up a dozen more. They swarm in un¬ 
expectedly. What students do not remember the “William Tell 
Overture” as Father McGahey played the records? What 
others, of certain vintage at least, do not hold “Les Sylphides” 
among their college souvenirs? It was strange, in a way, 
that this ballet music should sweep a community so far re¬ 
moved in every way from the theatres of St. Petersburg and 
Paris. Yet it was strangely fitting, too, that it should — a 
ballet which marked a departure, a new artistic attempt, 
finding kindred spirits in a college which was itself a novel 
venture. 

All these things and many more made the old house a 
home — open, like St. Thomas More’s home, to a large family 
and many guests. Like the good home that is was, it cared 
most for their virtue and learning. Realistically, good-spirited 
play was ever there, as the sauce. Several hundred young 
hearts found within its walls loves which grew to flower in 
life-long pledges. Generous souls found God there, and left 
home to follow Him in various garbs. Like many a big home 
it had its failures — no, not failures, but those who caused 
anxiety at home and are followed still in hopes and prayers. 
Albove all this home at the university had scope to encompass 
great ideas, satisfying the answer which Cardinal Newman 
gave to his own inquiries into the reason why the Church 
would found a university — “not cherishing talent, genius, 
or knowledge, for their own sake, but for the sake of her 
children, with a view to their spiritual welfare and religious 
influence and usefulness, with the object of training them to 
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fill their respective posts in life better, and of making them 
more intelligent, capable, active members of society.” 

St. Thomas More’s spirit and the spirits of Newman, of the 
Basilians individually and collectively, of the western Cana¬ 
dian people — these lived in the old house and gave it its 
character and its memories; and these spirits will live and the 
house will live as long as some folks live: people touched by 
these spirits, people in many future years. 


Dean Francis Leddy 


TWO GREAT PRIESTS: 
A TRIBUTE 


The month of September, 1956, brought two important anni¬ 
versaries in Catholic education in Saskatchewan — Dr. Markle 
began teaching at the university thirty years ago, and St. Thomas 
More College was established twenty years ago. Twenty or more 
priests have been associated with the college since its foundation, 
and all but two are happily still living. These two by their uni¬ 
que contribution deserve a special commemoration in the first 
issue of this magazine. 


T he Rt. Rev. Monsignor W. Basil Markle died in Toronto 
on July 22, 1956, after an illness of several months. He was 
the founder of Catholic teaching at the University of Saskat¬ 
chewan, established the first Newman Club, and in the course 
of fifteen years at the university earned the permanent grati¬ 
tude of his many students who will 'be keenly disappointed 
at the news of his death at the early age of 56. It had been 
hoped that he would have been able to attend the formal 
opening of the new college building this year. 

Dr. Markle was born and educated in Toronto where he 
attended St. Michael’s College before entering St. Augustine’s 
Seminary. He was ordained in 1924 and then proceeded to Rome 
for postgraduate studies in theology and philosophy, receiv¬ 
ing the doctorate in sacred theology in 1926. In that year he 
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returned to Toronto awaiting an assignment from his arch¬ 
bishop and expecting, as 'he once told 'the writer, to be given 
a seminary position for some years and then a pastorate. 
Developments in Saskatchewan and the wide vision of his 
archbishop, the famous Neil McNeil, decreed otherwise. 

A small group of zealous laymen in Saskatchewan had long 
pressed for the establishment of a Catholic college in associa¬ 
tion with the university. Various difficulties, not least the 
great shortage of men in the various teaching orders at that 
time, delayed the project from year to year. Finally it was 
proposed, with the agreement of the president of the univers¬ 
ity, that a start should be made with the teaching of scholastic 
philosophy and with the appointment of a suitably qualified 
Catholic priest to the staff of the department of philosophy. 
Even this limited program seemed about to fail since no such 
person appeared to be immediately available, but an appeal 
to Archbishop McNeil brought the typically generous reply 
that be had just the right type of young man whom he badly 
needed himself but whom he was prepared to release to 
Saskatoon for a few years in view of the importance of the 
contemplated appointment. 

Dr. Markle arrived in Saskatoon in September, 1926, and 
with great energy applied himself to a very heavy program 
of activity which he maintained not for four or five years 
as originally intended but for fifteen, in the course of which 
he became the best known priest in the province of Saskat¬ 
chewan. It soon became plain that he had a special gift for 
public speaking and he was Shortly in great demand as a 
preacher and as a speaker at occasions of every sort. Each 
Sunday for years he conducted an inquiry forum under the 
auspices of the Knights of Columbus which regularly drew 
an attendance of more than one hundred laymen, an astonish¬ 
ing response for a Sunday afternoon. He spoke often on the 
radio, and probably no one ever addressed more service clubs 
in Saskatoon than he did. And yet this success was not gained 
at the expense of the quality of his speeches for, in his public 
addresses, as well as his lectures, Dr. Markle was noted for 
his willingness to take up quite complicated questions and for 
his clear exposition of them. He had the gift, rare even in a 
good teacher, of persuading those who were listening to him 
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that he was talking about something which was significant 
in itself and which was really important to them. 

At the university Dr. Markle spent very long hours in con¬ 
sultation with his students, giving them extra instruction 
when they encountered difficulty with their work in his clas¬ 
ses. Perhaps the most notable thing about him was his re¬ 
markable patience in counselling young people who came to 
him with personal problems. He received them with much 
kindness, listened, often more than once, to their story, and 
gave them good advice, and in the case of financial problems, 
sometimes more than advice. In such situations Dr. Markle 
was at his best, providing the support of his genuine friend¬ 
liness for young men and women away from home and wor¬ 
ried or distressed, as many of them were in the early 1930’s. 

Dr. Markle was seen everywhere about the campus for he 
was a most sociable man and had a great interest in many 
organizations and in various student activities, and was a 
keen spectator at many athletic contests. He was himself an 
outstanding athlete, excelling as a bowler and as a golfer, 
much in demand as a partner in faculty competitions. 

One looks back with astonishment at the volume of solid 
work and unremitting activity which Dr. Markle maintained 
for ten years until St. Thomas More College was established 
and his great pioneering work was complete. For a transition 
period of five years, until 1941, he remained in Saskatoon in 
association with the Basilian fathers, his old teachers at St. 
Michael’s, and was then recalled to the archdiocese of Toronto. 

His career after his departure from Saskatoon took him in¬ 
to a number of very interesting assignments, and involved a 
period of seven years in Ottawa as the English-speaking se¬ 
cretary of the hierarchy. He retired from this post in 1951 to 
return to Toronto to take up at last the work which he had 
so long desired — a parish of his own. Cardinal McGuigan 
assigned him to a new parish with the chance to build his own 
church dedicated to St. Pius X and this he did with charac¬ 
teristic vigour and skill. As secretary to the hierarchy in 1944 
he had been given the title of Monsignor and the rank of a 
Domestic Prelate. After his great success as a pastor the Car¬ 
dinal secured for him t'he higher honour of Protonotary Apos- 
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tolic in 1955. Solidly established in the esteem of his fellow 
pastors in Toronto and in the affections of his own people, Dr. 
Markle seemed about to enjoy some of the fruits of his great in¬ 
dustry and devotion to duty when without warning his rug¬ 
ged health declined early in 1956 and he succumbed within 
a few months to a fatal malady which no treatment could 
arrest. 

Hearing the news of his death, and thinking of his life as a 
whole, I found myself remembering a conversation which I 
had had many years ago with an older friend in Toronto. He 
asked about Dr. Markle and then rather casually remarked 
that he had never forgotten the first time he had seen Basil 
Markle, more than forty years earlier. A church procession 
was forming outside one of the Catholic churches in Toronto, 
ready to pass through a few short blocks in the centre of the 
city. The neighbourhood was not friendly to such manifesta¬ 
tions and the year before there had been several unfortunate 
incidents, which there was some reason to think might hap¬ 
pen again. Against this background my friend was much 
struck with the bearing of a young altar boy, about fourteen 
years old, carrying the banner at the front of the procession. 
It was Basil Markle, with his chin firmly set in that expres¬ 
sion of cheerful determination so familiar later to his friends 
in Saskatoon. “You knew,” said my friend, “that no one was 
going to take that banner away from him.” No one ever 
did, then, or in the next forty years. 


F ather J. E. McGahey, C.S.B. died nearly eleven years ago, 
on December 2, 1945, but the memory of him is as clear 
and Sharp today for those who knew him as if he had left us 
only a few weeks ago. How is it possible to describe this ex¬ 
traordinary man, certainly the most vivid personality I have 
ever encountered, to anyone who did not know him, and how 
can anyone meet the expectations of his devoted friends who 
are bound to be dissatisfied, as I am, with even the warmest 
tribute? 

There has never been anyone like Father McGahey. If one 
could think of Dr. Markle as a steady guiding star, Father 
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McGahey should be likened to a blazing meteor, shooting 
across our line of vision, dazzling us by his bright light and, 
alas, all too soon burned out in his swift passage. Physically 
and mentally Father McGahey lived for years at a tempo 
which no ordinary man could have sustained for even a few 
months and died having accomplished in a short life more 
than most people do in twice the time. 

Joseph McGahey was born in Toronto in 1902, and attended 
St. Michael’s College. A great athlete in his undergraduate 
days, he left behind him a legendary reputation as a football 
player when he entered the Basilian novitiate. He was or¬ 
dained in 1928 and, already recognized as a great influence 
with students, he was immediately appointed principal of 
St. Michael’s High School, young though he was. It will be 
no surprise to those who came to know him in Saskatoon that 
in this important post his energy and his zeal soon outdis¬ 
tanced his prudence and that within a few years he had 
worked himself into a dangerous breakdown. Released from 
academic work for a time and assigned to parish work at 
various points in Ontario, he rapidly regained his health and 
his zest in a variety of practical situations which provided him 
with invaluable experience and a fund of fascinating stories 
which lasted the rest of his life. 

In due course he returned to St. Michael’s College as a 
professor of philosophy and was so engaged when war came 
in 1939. There was a great scarcity of chaplains in the early 
days of the war and he was so obviously suited for the work 
that his superiors released him to join the army. He was at¬ 
tached to various units and finally to the Christie Street Mil¬ 
itary Hospital in Toronto where he heroically attempted to 
do single-handed a staggering volume of work which was la¬ 
ter divided among four chaplains. 

For eighteen months he followed an incredible schedule, 
working between nineteen and twenty hours a day, regularly 
going to bed about 1 a.m. and getting up about 5.30 a.m. No 
one else could have carried this superhuman burden as long 
as he did but the inevitable ultimately happened. He awoke 
one night feeling some distress which in his own brisk way 
he decided was simply indigestion and which he proceeded 
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to treat with his usual remedy, getting out of 'bed and touch¬ 
ing his toes ten times! Unfortunately, he was suffering a severe 
heart attack and it is astonishing that he did not drop dead 
on the spot. However, he survived his own treatment to be 
correctly diagnosed shortly after by one of the young inter¬ 
nes who happened to pass by his room and who at once se¬ 
cured the necessary emergency assistance. Six months in the 
hospital under rigid control seemed to repair most of the 
damage to his heart and he was able to get around once more 
but it was clearly impossible for him to continue in the army. 

He was boarded out of the service and warned by his doc¬ 
tors that with care he might live another twenty years but 
that if he returned to anything like his former activity he could 
not expect to survive more than five years, an estimate which 
in the event proved to be remarkably accurate. Neither Fa¬ 
ther McGahey nor his superiors had much confidence that he 
could adjust his routine to the necessary level but in the hope 
that a new environment might make it easier for him to try 
to conform to the advice of his doctors he was transferred to 
St. Thomas More College in 1941 with limited duties, first as 
a teacher of philosophy and later as a teacher of English 
as well. 

He was very happy in Saskatoon and his four short years 
here were in many ways the most fruitful and satisfying in 
his life. Although he was supposed to be a semi-invalid, he 
made no such impression on anyone who met him. He was 
delighted with his students and spent much time with them 
in the club rooms, brewing a villainous brand of black coffee 
in a battered percolator which he constantly replenished as 
the afternoon or evening wore on in brisk discussion on al¬ 
most any subject of academic or current interest. His keen 
wit, rapid delivery and great versatility and subtilty made 
any conversation or discussion with him a fascinating ex¬ 
perience and there were few students or professors who could 
tear themselves away from him for even an important engage¬ 
ment once he was in full exposition of some favourite theme. 

Even his ordinary lectures were masterpieces of oratory 
and many students not registered in his classes made a prac¬ 
tice of slipping into the back row just to hear one of his 
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astounding performances. I often saw other students, unable 
to get into the classroom, standing at the door and listening 
as his voice came through the transom. The rush of his con¬ 
versational delivery was even more pronounced when he lec¬ 
tured and there was something quite overwhelming about the 
peroration with which he usually finished. All these qualities 
were still more in evidence when he preached, and a sermon 
of Father McGalhey’s was logic on fire and an almost shat¬ 
tering experience which left the ordinary congregation quite 
stunned. At his best, and he was rarely below it in the chapel 
at St. Thomas More, he was the most impressive and the 
most moving preacher I have ever heard. 

For three years Father McGahey sustained his activities 
without apparant difficulty and with only minor setbacks in 
his health. It was magnificent but it could not last and in his 
fourth year there were signs that he was feeling the strain, 
although he showed great skill in concealing his problems from 
others. He began to leave St. Thomas More College half an 
hour early for each lecture, stopping every hundred yards 
or so on the way, apparently to talk with some one but really 
to rest and by such devices he carried on until the mid-term 
without his students realizing how limited his strength was. 
He was quite calm about the problem, shrugging off prelim¬ 
inary warnings which would have terrified most men, as I 
once learned when I was serving his Mass one morning with 
no one else in the chapel. Suddenly I noticed that all his usual 
gestures were strangely restricted, that he was moving little 
and with great caution, and that his voice was tense and low. 
I suspected that he was enduring another heart attack and I 
wondered desperately whether I should try to persuade him 
to interrupt the Mass while I went for assistance. As I waited 
from minute to minute unable to make up my mind and afraid 
that he might suddenly collapse, he continued with the Mass 
and finally finished it. I at once taxed him with my suspicions 
and he admitted that I was right and that he had just suffered 
an attack more severe than any other since the original, but 
he remarked that he had been quite sure that it was not the 
final one and that in the circumstances !he was determined to 
carry on as long as he could. “When the last attack does be¬ 
gin, I will know it,” he said, “and will act accordingly.” 
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This wonderful spirit sustained him for many months but 
early in 1945 he realized that he could not possibly finish the 
term and with great reluctance he disclosed his plight to his 
superiors. It was agreed to send him away from Saskatoon at 
once, without any advance warning to his friends or his stu¬ 
dents, since he could not face the strain of saying goodbye to 
all those whom he held in such deep affection and who 
esteemed him just as greatly. And so, without a word of fare¬ 
well to any of us, he went down to the station and returned 
to Toronto. When the news spread through the university the 
next day, there was profound gloom among the students and 
great disappointment among the professors with whom he 
had become a great favourite. It was two or three weeks be¬ 
fore spirits rose again in the Newman Club to which he had 
been especially devoted and with which he had done his best 
work. Anyone who believes as I do that the Newman Club at 
the University of Saskatchewan is the best in Canada will 
also know that most of the credit belongs to Father McGahey 
who gave the club an impulse and a tradition which it has 
never since lost. Certainly its members realized what they 
had lost in 1945 and showed it in the many individual mes¬ 
sages which they sent to him. 

For a short time it seemed that his transfer from Saskatoon 
would be beneficial. He had a good holiday for some months 
in the United States and in the fall he returned to St. Mi¬ 
chael’s and seemed able to resume some activity. He had 
always shown a keen interest in play production and he be¬ 
gan to follow the rehearsals of the college dramatic society. 
With several friends he attended the Grey Cup game which 
he greatly enjoyed. The next night, December 2, 1945, he was 
analyzing the game for the benefit of one of his friends, a 
sports writer in Toronto who was preparing a special article 
and who valued his opinion, when he suddenly broke off the 
discussion and sent his friend rushing for his confessor and his 
doctor — in that order. His confidence in his own intuition 
was quite right. It was the last attack and he died within a 
few hours. 

He would have been surprised had he been able to read 
the editorial tributes to him which appeared in various Cath¬ 
olic papers across the country, for he was better known than 
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he realized. In Saskatoon “TheSheaf” saluted him in a spe¬ 
cial editorial as the friend of every student and as the ideal 
professor. His funeral was in Toronto but a Requiem Mass 
was celebrated for him by Bishop Pocock on the same day in 
St. Thomas More College. The chapel was crowded with stu¬ 
dents who almost without exception came forward to receive 
communion, a spontaneous and instinctive tribute which he 
would himself have most appreciated. 

No, there was never anyone like Father McGahey, and 
Newman alumni who were at the university between 1941 
and 1945 will never cease to be grateful that they had the 
chance to know him. When they get together from time to 
time the talk always comes around to him and it becomes 
clear that for most of them he remains the greatest single 
influence for good in their lives. 













